NEW ENGLAND AND NAT [ONAL 


BOSTON, JANUARY 18,1916 


gie Copies. § Cents 


Gbyious ‘Reasons Why 
You Should Use Story Hour Readers 


STORY HOUR READERS. prévide'a method so definite and so well. organized that it makes 


FIRST: clear every step in the development of the lesson; its simpligity appeals to the inexperienced 
teacher while its flexibility offers teacher ful the working out of in- 
dividual ideas. 


: thay make the printed page seem to: the: child @ teal part of his life; in other words, they 
SECOND: “vitalize’’ reading, 


THIRD: : Their lessons, based onthe Mother Godse Yithes which every little boy and girl knows by heart, 
os give the pupil the highly desirable feeling of confidence which insures his rapid progress. 


: Their method develops expressive reading because a printed line breaks just where a natural 
FOURTH: pause comes when the sentence is read aloud. 


They employ phonetics only when necessary, and always as an aid to reading, instead of using 
FIFTH: the reading lesson to illustrate phonetic work. 


F They cultivate the child's artistic perceptions through the use of rhythm and through charming 
SIXTH: { color illustrations, — 


. § They definitely train the child's memory by the use of short refrains and rimes in the stories 
SEVENTH: themselves and they impress a moral lesson without direct teaching. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON 


ATLANTA 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
For the Teacher For the Pupil 


TEACHING LITERATURE DRAMATIZED SCENES FROM 
IN THE GRAMMAR GRADES AND AMERICAN HISTORY 


HIGH SCHOOL 
BY EMMA M. BOLENIUS 


BY AUGUSTA STEVENSON 


: : Seven plays vividly portraying important seenes and 
Gives concrete teaching suggestions for over 75 | Characters in the early history of our country, written 


feehool classics; detailed suggestions for 20; questions aPagg a — upper grammar grades, List price 60 
Min full on 29. Riverside Textbooks in Education. vs 


Posipaia. GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS IN THE 


UNITED STATES 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
BY ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY 


BY WILLIAM B. GUITTEAU 
especially valuable textbook for students of educa- | 
fOn, setting forth the fundamental principles under. Espécially planned to meet the requirements of high 
ying the organization and administration of public schools limiting the work in civics to a year or less. 


; : : Identical with the larger edition, except in the omission 
education. Riverside Textbooks in Educa- | of historical and other supplementary 


tion. List price $1.75. Postpaid. material. ‘Ready in February. 


~HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY = 
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LATIN GRAMMAR 


By H. E. Burton, Professor of Latin 


Dartmouth College 
337 Pages Ninety Cents 


This is a unique text because it 
is the only book on the market 
today which is sufficiently clear 
and simple for the beginner and 
also sufficiently complete and 
scholarly for the college student. 

~ Experienced teachers and pro- 
fessors aré unanimous in their 
praises of this book. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Its live, vigorous quality, which is due to 
the fact that its author views Latin as a 
living language. 
Its treatment of the formation of words 
under the separate parts of speech. 

“Its clear arrangement, uniform number- 
ing of sections and lack of confusing 
subdivisions. 

Its effective method of showing the 

telative importance of. the facts: stated.” 


Write for further information 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. 


CHICAGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
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‘YOUR’ ELEMENTARY 


HISTORY COURSE 


To simplify it, organize it, and reduce its cost, 
use the Elson-MacMullan 


FOUNDATION HISTORY SERIES 


This is the only series that 


1. Offers aeomplete course in history reading and 
study for elementary grades— 
a. Based on recommendations of the Committee of Eight. _ 
&. Covering American History to the close of the Revolutionary 
War (Grade 4), 
c. And from the formation of the Union to the present adminis- 
tration (Grade 5) 
@. Also giving the European background to American History 
(Grade 6). : 
¢. All in story form and biography. 

2; Simplifies selection of supplementary history 
material for elementary grades in a series 
suited to the following arrangements— 

a. STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOK I.—basal (Grade 4). 
‘ STORY OF OUR-COUNTRY: BOCK II.—basal (Grade 5). 
STORY OF THE OLD WORLD-— basal (Grade 6). 


6. STORY OF OUR COUNTRY: BOOKS I. AND II.—sup- 
lementary (Grades 4 and 5). 
sTORY OF THE OLD WORLD-— basal (Grade 6). 
3. Gives as results— 
@. Three aha excellent preparation for study of advanced text- 
boo! 


é. Complete, consecutive course in American History for those 
who never get to the upper grades. 


"Write to the publishers for further information, 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, NEW: YORK 
Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


VOCATIONAL 


MATHEMATICS 


By WILLIAM H. DOOLEY 


Principal Technical High School, Fall River, Mass. 


be used with equal success by either the regular teacher of mathe- 


A UNIQUE feature of this book is the arrangement by which it may 


matics or by the teacher of shop work. 

Besides providing ample work in principles and their applications, the 
book contains chapters on Carpentering and Building; Sheet Metal Work: 
Bolts, Screws, and Rivets; Shafts, Pulleys, and Gears: Plumbing and 
Hydraulics; Steam Engineering; Electrical Work; Mathematics for 


Machinists; and Textile Calculating. ° 


No other book of its kind deals with so many phases of industrial work. 
The problems, which are numerous, are expressed in the language of the 
shop so as to arouse the interest of the student and to prepare him for 
success in dealing with technical details. In the preparation of the work 
the author has had the cooperation of an unusually large number of em- 
inently successful teachers in vocational courses as well as of men en- 


gaged in various industries. 


The course is adapted to use in high 


schools, pre-apprenticeship courses, and vocational classes. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 358 pages. $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND AND NATIONAL 


Vol. LXXXIII.—No. 2 


JANUARY 13, 1916 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


THE EFFICIENT SCHOOL 


BY MARY OWEN GRAHAM 


President North Carolina State Association 


It is certain that teachers need to reason to- 
gether, stand together, work together and fight 
together for the things they need. If we should 
actively co-operate for increased efficiency, 
increased service, at every school centre we 
could revolutionize living conditions in the 
state in five years. 

No one knows so well as we the tragedies ot 
inefficient, incompetent teaching. We have 
seen children dwarfed for life by an incompe- 
tent nurse, who accidentally let them fall; we 
have seen men permanently injured by unskilled 
doctors; but we have seen many more children 
mortally injured in body and spirit by ineffi- 
cient and indifferent instruction under conditions 
humanly intolerable. ¢ 

Let us focus our attention with determina- 
tion and zeal on a policy of the efficient indi- 
vidual teacher, the efficient school system, effi- 
ciently and adequately admin:stered. 

Each teacher is a working centre of influence. 
Two simple illustrations recently came under 
my observation :— 

At the close of a school term last spring, a 
committeeman of a two-teacher school, that 
had hitherto always been inefficient, came to 
me and said: “We never knew before what a 
good primary teacher was until we got Miss S. 
Now we knew and will pay for the best we can 
get.” Another school, through the influence of 
one efficient, interested teacher, had so spread 
an inspiring community spirit that it has re- 
directed along efficient ideas the four or five 
adjacent districts. 

The old idea of the school limited it to four 
walls; now it is limited only by the bounds of 
the district. The school is now organized for 
community upbuilding from every point of view 
and the centre of organized community effort. 

On this point of the support of the committee 
and the support of the public, we are inclined to 
be too easily discouraged through forgetting 
that public opinion is a thing too big to be 
quickly changed, and that it is too independent 
to be forced. We are quite as often surprised 
by the support we receive from an unexpectedly 
progressive public opinion as disappointed by 
the reverse; and we must not let our enthusi- 
asm for our community be dimmed nor the lead- 
ership of the school in community upbuilding be 
disheartened by occasional or even habitual re- 
verses. Our aim is too sure and too high to 
demand a reward or admit a defeat. 

The compulsory attendance law, enforced for 
four months, for the ages from eight to twelve 
years, increased the school attendance twelve 


per cent. The five cent levy on every $100 
worth of property creating the State Equaliz- 
ing Fund lengthened the school term very 
nearly five weeks. 

We can learn valuable lessons from big busi- 
ness in this matter of efficient organization and 
co-organization. Intelligent, specialized  re- 
sults under expert supervision are accepted only 
under the well recognized standards that are 
demanded of all successful workers. <A few 
thornings ago, I happened to be on the fourth 
floor of a Jarge department store. In a section 
of this floor the superintendent of the store was 
teaching and examining about one-half of the 
force of the store on the standards of efficient 
salesmanship. It is understood as a matter of 
course in all large and successful group enter- 
prises that such standards of professional 
knowledge and methods are demanded. We 
should certainly not be afraid of centralizing 
government that has for its only object rais- 
ing the professional individual standards of the 
highest of professions on which the standards 
of all other professions depend. 

We shall make more progress if we lay less 
emphasis on the plea of poorly paid teachers, 
more determined insistence on efficiency of pro- 
fessional standards and administration. 

To the teacher who is doing good work 
supervision is one of the greatest assets. Work 
done well and work well looked after are two 
forces which joined together make the sum of 
an efficient system. 

Many a good teacher has lost efficiency 
through lack of an appreciative supervision. 

Any teacher who is free to locate where she 
chooses should be guided in her choice not by 
whether she shall go to a city or to a country 
school. That choice is relatively unimportant. 
She should go where her work will be sympa- 
thetically but efficiently supervised. 

What is the status of women as_ school 
teachers? Educated as they are, cultivated and 
energetic as they are, the great majority serve 
the state in virtually the only profession open 
to them at a bare living wage and less. A pro- 
fession that holds two-thirds of its members so 
cheaply strikes at the heart of efficient prog- 
ress. Surely their ambition should be stimu- 
lated and the ability they have demonstrated in 
patient, patriotic service should be utilized for 
larger constructive work, for more clearly recog- 
nized leadership than has been done. No hurt- 
ful competition with men will arise; it will on 
the contrary strengthen the present system, 
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dignify the service women now render and 
greatly increase the efficiency of the who'e 
profession. 

I make no plea for incompetency on the score 
of sex. I helieve that the untrained; inefficient 


teacher is paid as well as the inefficient worker - 


in any profession, but the efficient teacher is 
worse paid than any other efficient worker. 

The same amount of money was invested in 
automobiles in 1914 as in school property in 
North Carolina,—$9,000,000, The 
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been said that when the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock, they first fell on their knees 
and then on the aborigines, but if so, then the 
next thing they did was to build a church and 
a schoolhouse.” 

And because Massachusetts has cultivated 
highly the minds of her folks, she has passed 
us in wealth and power. 

The per capita wealth in Massachusetts is 
$1,805, whereas in North Carolina it is $794, in 
South Carolina $869, in Georgia $883, 


cost of upkeep for motor cars was 
more than the total salary of teachers. 

In giving these figures I confess 
once more to the feeling that if the 
teachers transacted their affairs with 
the aggressive. methods used by the 
automobile men—by intelligent pub- 
licity, efficient administration, promo- 
tion for merit—that perhaps the public 
would give a more generous response 
to our efforts. 

Certainly if the ten thousand 
teachers of the state would undertake 
steadily to study, to teach, to preach, 
to work for ard fight for the gospel of 
efficient teachers and the efficient 
school, the rich resources of the state would be 
soon open fully to our educational needs. 

North Carolina’s natural resources, the raw 
material of educational efficiency, are so rich as 
to put the whole responsibility on our ability to 
manufacture them into whatever educational 
values our foresight and faith determine. The 
big mill supply houses, machinery concerns, au- 
tomobile companies are giving tangible evidence 
every day of their faith in the commercial de- 
velopment of the state, and they are shrewdly 
and scientificaliy seeing that they guide that 
development in the way they want it to go. 
North Carclina now leads the Union in the num- 
ber of cotton mills and factories, in the amount 
of raw cotton consumed. 

North Carolina is the best developed indus- 
trial state in the South in number of plants, in 
variety of manufactures, in the distribution of 
capital employed, and in the use of home pro- 
duced raw material. -We are second in total 
horse-power used, second in total capital em- 
ployed, second in the value added by manufac- 
ture, second in the number of producing spin- 
dles, and fifth in the total value of manufac- 
tured products. 

In contrasting what Massachusetts has done 
with her resources with what has been done by 
other states, Clarence Poe in a recent article 
says 

“The first reason why Massachusetts has 
been able to make such a record is books—edu- 
cation—the schoolhouse and the public library. 
You can’t save wealth until you make it, so 
Massachusetts first educates her people so they 
can create wealth, and then the spirit of thrift 
comes in to save it after it is made. It has 


MARY O. GRAHAM 
President North Carclina 
State Association 


in Alabama $964, in Tennessee $864, 
For each child of school age within 
her borders, Massachusetts spends $25 
a year, while our Southern states in 
training the brains of each of their 
children, spend only as follows:— 

Florida, $8 a year; Louisiana, Texas 
and Kentucky, $7 each; Arkansas, 
Virginia and Tennessee, $6 each; 
Georgia, North Carolina, Alabama and 
Mississippi, $4 each; South Carolina, 
$3. 

Massachusetts has only four persons 
in each 1,000 over ten years of age, 
native whites of native parentage, 
who cannot read and write. Vir- 
ginia has 82, North Carolina 123, South Caro- 
lina 105, Georgia 80, Alabama 191. 

Massachusetts spends twenty-five dollars a 
vears developing brain power in each Massa- 
chusetts child and he grows up worth $1,800. 
The South spends three dollars to ten dollars 
per year on each child and he grows up worth 
less than $900. 


Ali other questions aside, which of these is 
the most efficient? 


Our first concern beyond every consideration 
of financial return must be the full and efficient 
training of our children. They must be so 
equipped as to be able to match their talents 
successfully with their competitors trained in 
other states and countries. They must be 
trained to master their environment through 
the study of agriculture, home economics, man- 
ual arts, and they must be given the freedom 
and time that childhood has the inalienable 
right to and not kept out of school and bound 
in slavery of toil either in the factory or the 
field. The time will come when we. shall 
realize that the most priceless product we 
manufacture and the most priceless crop we cul- 
tivate is the North Carolina child, and that the 
greatest of all crimes is to strap his youth to 
machinery and stunt his growth with a man’s 
labors at the time he should be living a child’s 
life. 


The movement for State Education began in 
the South. North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Georgia were pioneers in the work although 
other sections took it up. and carried it to per- 
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fection. What was done in early days was done 
by a few far-sighted leaders, what needs to be 
done now should be done by the whole body of 
organized teachers. A high and burning sense 
of our professional obligations, an unfaltering 
determination to make every schoolhouse the 
efficient centre of the community life, a clear 
purpose to make each school a co-operating 
part in an efficiently administered unified sys- 
tem, will make the South once more a pioneer 
not only in educational progress, but in the 
social and economic progress of our country 
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UNEASY AMERICA 


BY WALTER LIPPMANN 
[In The New Republic.] 


Growing discomfort has heen manifest in 
America during the last few months. It has 
taken different forms, but the net effect of it 
has been to centre a great amount of criticism 
on the President. If all the complaints were 
drawn up in a list we should find that pacifists, 
militarists, radicals, conservatives, friends of the 
Allies, German-Americans, “aggressive Ameri- 
cans,” nationalists and internationalists were all 
in varying ways disgruntled. They disagree 
violently among themselves, to be sure, but they 
are curiously agreed in not liking the part 
played by America in the war. The sense that 
we have been found wanting has impressed it- 
self among an increasing number of people. 
More feel it, I imagine, than are ready to con- 
fess it. Many feel it who resent bitterly the 
self-abasement of those who go to Europe to 
proclaim the sordid cowardice of Americans at 
home. Many feel it who detest the snobbery 
of those Americans who entertain foreign 
visitors by telling them what a miserable people 
we are. Yet stripped of its flunkeyism, its 
colonialism, its piety for the fatherland and its 
party politics, the feeling persists that we can- 
not think with any pride of the part we have 
played in the supreme event of our lives. We 
wonder a little whether we are like the Roman 
gentleman who seemed fo remember vaguely 
that an agitator had been crucified in Judea. 

This inner dissatisfaction is perhaps the most 
important political fact of our time, and it may 
have extraordinary consequences. The spiritual 
uncertainty in America has its outward sign in a 
tendency to be forcible-feeble, weak and sharp, 
forbearing and curt, in a series of violent oscilla- 
tions. We move in jolts and jerks, now rattling 
the sabre, now turning the other cheek. And 
because we are unsteady and distracted, we are 
liable to panic at one moment and insensibility 
the next. We are roused by Belgium and for- 
get it, we are roused by the Lusitania and for- 
get it, are roused and forget again, a little like 
a man reeling down an alley, hitting one wall 
and then the other. 

An explanation of it is to be had, I think, 
which is at least plausible. We have lived for 
seventeen months the spectators of events that 


have no parallel in our lives. At first we were 
stirred as never before, and in the onset of war 
there was an unprecedented ‘amount of feeling 
that reached out beyond our daily work. But 
this feeling has spent itself on nothing. We have 
had nothing to exercise our emotions upon, and 
we are choked by feelings unexpressed and 
movements arrested in mid-air. Nothing is so’ 
bad for the soul as feeling that it is dispensed 
on nothing. We recognize this well enough in 
the esthete who takes in impressions and gives 
forth estheticism, in the schoolgirl who weeps 
over impossible romances, in the old gentle- 
man afflicted with chronic moral indignation. 
To feel and feel and feel and never to use that feel- 
ing is to grow distracted and worrisome, and to no 
end. We Americans have been witnessing su- 
preme drama, clenching our fists, talking, yet un- 
able to fasten any reaction to realities. Ferment 
without issue, gestation without birth, is making 
us sullen and self-conscious and ashamed. 


This brooding impotence drains off © and 
wastes the emotion which is needed for thought. 
Nothing is left to save us from the relaxation 
in which we retreat to our oldest habits. A 
great purpose is said to ‘lift men above them- 
selves,’ which means that the rush of it sweeps 
tribal loyalty and suspicion and petty preoccu- 
pation before it like a great wind through a 
dusty attic. ‘When the élan is lacking we settle 
back into our meanest habits, and cover our 
sense of futility by huddling into them deeper. 

The apologists tell us that the contradictory 
nature of the attack on the President's leader- 
ship is a sign that he has’ taken the middle 
course of reason. They are, I think, mistaken. 
The clashing dissatisfactions are the result of 
no leadership at all, a sign of the disintegration 
which follows from the withdrawal of a positive 
ideal. When an army mutinies, different groups 
go off on their own, but nobody calls it the re- 
sult of “reasonable” generalship. When a 
political party breaks up into its group-interests 
the meaning is that the party has lost a strong 
central ideal. When a nation becomes petty 
and quarrelsome it is because no one has suc- 
ceeded in holding its attention to a national 
purpose. 


The source of our trouble may be traced di- 
rectly to the President’s first message to the 
American people, when we were asked to be 
neutral in feeling. We were not told to feel 
about anything positive, we were merely told 
not to feel too deeply. That negative injunction 
was bound to fail, and the _ vacillation ofl 
America has ever since grown more _ serious. 
What President Wilson seems not to understand 
is that the enunciation of a great purpose which 
enlists emotion is the only way to avoid that 
clashing of emotions from which we = suffer. 
When there are a number of conflicting views 
the reasonable course does not consist in being 
negative to them all, it consists in raising a 
view which gathers them wup—into which, as 
the Germans say, the varied feelings are 
“aufgehoben.” But from the outbreak of the 
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‘war the President has never said anything to 
which the nation might rally. He has been 
pushed and goaded. He has never led. And 
if he is beset by agitations he has himself to 
thank. The man who will not lead is driven. 

Whether it was humanly possible for Mr. 
Wilson to give our neutrality a positive mean- 
ing, whether he could have laid out a _ pro- 
gram to which the nation would have responded 
‘we cannot know. It was an unexpected crisis 
and he was caught unprepared. Perhaps it is 
too much to expect anything more than he has 
‘done. Perhaps only a great genius among 
‘statesmen could have risen to the opportunity. 
But for lack of that genius America today 1s 
distraught. 
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THE WORM TURNS 


BY HON. EDWARD HYATT 
State Superintendent, Califurnia 


I’m getting out of patience with these edu- 
cational high brows who are so determined upon 
benefiting the rural schools. They are fired by 
a holy zeal to uplift the rural peoples, whether 
or not. They say the city schools are now at 
the apex of sweetness and light, while the 
country schools are still wallowing in the depth 
of ignorance and barbarism. 

One speaker laid down the law in an address 
at the National Education Association in my 
hearing. He actually had lifted himself by his 
bootstraps until he thought the city children 
were healthier than the country children. “Alas! 
the poor country children,” he cried. “They 
have a right to care as good as that given to 
the pigs and horses of their fathers! But they 
don’t get it! They suffer more from starva- 
tion and malnutrition than the gamins of the 
city slums!” 

This rot makes me positively ill. | There's 
nothing in it. It isn’t true. I have been visit- 
ing country schools and city schools widely 
these thirty years, and country children always 
appear distinctly larger, browner, tougher, more 
accustomed te bodily labor than the city chil- 
dren of the same age. 

The city children are distinctly whiter, more 
slender, smaller, quicker than the country chil- 
dren of the same age. The country children 
have a distinct advantage both physically and 
mentally, in spite of any differences in their 
schooling. 

The rural schools are not what these painters 
depict, and a large part of the weeping and 
mourning over their condition, a good deal of 
the theoretical platform prattle about uplifting 
them, is maudlin nonsense built wpon an 
imaginary basis.—Bulletin. 
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ACCREDITMENT IN NEBRASKA 


Schools are accredited by the University of 
Nebraska. The purpose of such accreditment is 
to provide such standards as will assure in- 
struction of such strength that the pupils who 
complete the course of study ir these schools 
are enabled to carry the work of the university, 
should they seek to do so, with ease and with 
assurance of proper progress. Pupils who 
graduate from accredited ‘schools in the state 
are admitted to the colleges of the state and to 
the University of Nebraska without examina- 
tion. For full entrance to the University thirty 
units or credits (a credit point means one study 
with five recitation periods a week for half a 
year) should be required for graduation, science 
should be taught with adequate laboratory 
facilities, a well equipped library, and recitation 
periods of at least forty minutes in length 
should be provided. In addition to a superin- 
tendent (or principal) there should be at least 
two teachers giving full time to secondary 
subjects. The minimum academic or profes- 
sional preparation of teachers should be equiva- 
lent to a four-year course in college or univer- 
sity based upon a four-year high school educa- 
tion. There should not be more than six daily 
recitations assigned to each teacher. 

The approval of schools is a function of the 
State Department of Education. All schools 
accredited by the University of Nebraska are 
approved by the state superintendent. There 
is, however, a large number of schools sur- 
rounded by conditions which do not make it 
practicable to comply with all of the require- 
ments for accreditment. Many of such schools 
are unable to carry a full program of 
studies and must be content with nine, ten or 
eleven grades and with less substantial facili- 
ties for executing the program. It is thought 
best by the department, in justice to the chil- 
dren who live in such districts, to apply such 
effective standards as may reasonably be met 
and which may be conducive to the educa- 
tional progress of the youth of the state. Pu- 
pils who complete the work of an approved 
school may receive credit for such work by the 
university when subsequent work in such 
studies is carried in accredited schools. For ex- 
ample, if a student carries a year of algebra in 
a non-accredited but approved school and later 
carries an advance course in this subject in 
some accredited school, full credit for the sub- 
ject is granted upon the completion of the 
course of study in an accredited school. 

The ultimate purpose of establishing stand- 
ards for the approval of schools carrying high 
school courses is to develop a complete system 
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In a school system, a supervisor ought to learn more from the sum cf all the men cn 
the job than they from him. Suggestions, like most live things, ought to move chiefly urf- 


wards.— William McAndrew. 
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of education which will connect properly with 
the courses in higher institutions of learning 
and afford every ambitious child an open door 
to the most efficient preparation and to a well- 
rounded education, while the immediate use is 
to provide a means of designating schools in 
compliance with the Free High School Educa- 
tion Act; unless boards of education comply 
with these standards they are not allowed to 


collect tuition from other districts.for nom-resi-» 


dents, nor are they able to escape the provi- 
sions of the law which compel: districts which 
do not provide high school education to pay 
the tuition of those who have completed the 
eighth grade and seek to pursue their studies. 
in other schools. Merely establishing a ninth 
and tenth grade and requiring one teacher to 
perform the impossible will not suffice. There 
is a further reason for such approval and that: 
is, to-enable schools to profit by state aid. 


EDUCATORS AS | HAVE KNOWN THEM—(XV.) 


BY A, E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


THE OHIO GROUP III 


When I came to the Journal of Education 
Dr. Hinsdale was superintendent of Cleveland 
and within a few months I was in that city. He 
was a scholarly man, especially in his historical 
information, in pedagogical philosophy, and in 
English. He was an accurate writer, a clear 
thinker, a strong “safety-first” debater. He was 
uniformly present at the national gatherings 
and was much in demand for educational lec- 
tures. Few city superintendents were his equal 
in scholarly reputation. 

On my first visit to Cleveland. after coming 
to the Journal of Education, Dr. Hinsdale gave 


.me my only evening in the home of a Stand- 


ard Oil magnate. A Mr. Paine of vast wealth 
gave a reception to Dr. MacCosh, president of 
Princeton. It was my only opportunity to meet 
him. From pure luck I had a quiet visit with 
him late in the evening. The evident esteem in 
which they all held Dr. Hinsdale was most 
gratifying. 

Imagine my surprise and uncontrollable dis- 
gust to see Dr. Hinsdale bounced unceremoni- 
ously at the next election and a man unheard 
of, except locally, chosen to succeed him. 

I attributed it to small politics and every- 
thing unworthy. Little did I dream that the 
successor, L. W. Day, was to he one of my 
closest friends personally, and when he in turn 
was bounced my grief was deep. Mr. Day was 
shy, self-forgetful, without much scholarship 
and wholly without experience in the larger 
world, but there was no detail of supervision in 
Cleveland of which he was not master. He was 
later superintendent of Canton, Ohio. Dr. 
Hinsdale found congenial professional work in 
the Department of Education in the University 
of Michigan, in writing books and in profes- 
sional lecturing. 

E. W. Stevenson, superintendent of Columbus, 
was highly esteemed in those days. He was 
always in the game with other Ohioans, but he 
seems to have made a mistake in accepting a 
superintendency in Kansas, where he failed to 
master conditions, and before he rehabilitated 
himself in Ohio he passed on. 

Dr. John B. Peaslee, superintendent of Cin- 
Cinnati, was in the forefront with high ability 


in public address, but he was not in the national 
arena after leaving the superintendency, though 
he has always had honors and influence locally 
in all the years. 

John Burns, ex-state superintendent, brilliant 
in his knowledge of masterpieces in literature, 
and almost matchless in wit and humor, was in 
Canton in the days when he attended the na- 
tional meetings. 

Colonel White of Dayton was a prince of 
good fellows with loyalty to the Ohio boys, but 
after leaving the superintendency he ceased to 
attend national meetings. 

“Cox of Xenia” was in the game to the last 
day of life. No man was better known. He 
was never on the program, never locked 
horns with anyone in debate, but there was 
never a session, summer or winter, that that 
voice, that never failed to be heard, did not 
make some motion, usually unexpected, that 
warmed things up. There was never a presid- 
ing Officer who did not recognize “Cox of 
Xenia, Ohio,” and the announcement led every- 
body to sit up and await results. For near thirty 
years he was serenely on the job in Xenia and 
died in office. 

Mr. Mertz of Steubenville was for many 
years one of the ablest progressive leaders of 
the state. He was a most intelligent master of 
the thought and spirit of Colorel Francis W. 
Parker, I think he was the only man to bring 
to an Ohio city for weeks at a time men like 
Alexis E. Frye, Thomas M. Bartlett, I. Free- 
man Hall, and a woman like Mathilda E. Coffin. 

J. A. Shawan of Columbus is the only man of 
those days who has stayed in superintendency 
until 1916. If he retires, as he has announced 
his intention of doing at the end of this term, 
it will end a great dynasty of city superintend- 
ents in the state, men all of whom were knowm 
nationally, all of whom I knew and enjoyed in 
the days of their prime. 

Dr. Alston Ellis is the one man who was 
prominent as a city superintendent at Hamiltom 
and Sandusky for many years who has supple- 
mented it with high administration honors, 
rounding out the longest prominent educational 
career of any of his associates. Still in the full 
vigor of leadership, he is at the head of the Ohio 
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University at Athens, that hac seen a larger 
growth in numbers and increase in equipment 
in his day than has been in any other adminis- 
tration, than in all others as to equipment. 

The most interesting career is that of O. T. 
Corson, whose city superintendency: ended in 
youth, who served state superintendent 
while still a young man and has enjoyed envi- 
‘able reputation and abundant opportunities as a 
lecturer for teachers and as an _ educational 
editor. He was president of the National Edu- 
vation Association at an earlier age than has 
often been the privilege of any one. 

Of course the one great character who is 
likely to overtop all others in point of material 
success in superintendency for many years to 
come as of all predecessors is Franklin B. Dyer, 
born in Warren county, within sound of the 
hum of Cincinnati industries, a teacher in coun- 
try schools, improving every opportunity for 
education, moving steadily up the ladder of ex- 
perience until he had attained the honor of 
superintendency in Madisonville, a suburb of 
Cincinnati, when I came into the arena. Every- 
one knows of his great success in Cincinnati, of 
his declination of a call to Pittsburgh at $9,000 
salary, and his coming to Boston at $10,000. A 
friend of mine recently accidentally came upon 
the marks of Mr. Dyer when he took his first 
examination for a certificate as a country 
teacher in Warren county and every paper was 
marked 100. He has kept the pace. 

What would those giants of early days, Eli 
‘Tappan, Rickoff, White and Hancock, say to a 
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country lad of their day receiving $10,000 salary 
as superintendent of schools in Boston! 

One of the spectacular successes is that of 
Preston W. Search, whose early experiences 
were all in Ohio, who made a national reputa- 
tion at Pueblo, Colorado, with rare opportuni- 
ties at Los Angeles and Holyoke, but for many 
years has devoted himself to the lecture plat- 
form, where his message and presentation are 
strong in their personality. 


College and University men of Ohio have al- | 


ways been national leaders. Charles G. Finney 
made Oberlin College a great American force 
for righteousness, and James A. Garfield made 
Hiram College great while~it™helped to make 
him one of America’s eminént presidents. 

Wesleyan of Delaware has made several 
Methodist bishops and Horace Mann kad a noble 
but brief career at Antioch. 

But never has Ohio had three presidents at 
one time as influential with voice and pen, in 
councils national and in local leadership eminent 
as now in Charles F. Thwing of Western Re- 
serve, W. O. Thompson of Ohio State University 
and Charles B. Dabney of the University of 
Cincinnati. It would take more than one chap- 
ter to express my appreciation of Dr. Thwing, 
whom i have known intimately for nearly forty 
years, and for twenty my association with Dr. 
Thompson has been most inspiring, and for ten 
vears I have followed the fortunes of Dr. 
Dabney with admiration, but it is not the pur- 
pose of these articles to magnify men in the 
prime of life. 


A GREAT NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


BY W, G. EBERSOLE, M. D., D.D.S. 


Cleveland 


[Objects and accomplishments of The 


When Miss Cordelia L. O’Neill, who was 
then principal of Marion School in Cleveland, 
presented to the National Dental Association 
at its meeting in Cleveland in 1911, and later 
at the Fourth International Congress on 
School Hygiene, the twenty-seven members of 
her class as a, living demonstration of what 
mouth hygiene could accomplish, the establish- 
ment of a national association was no longer a 
question. The visible evidence of the physical 
and mental transformation wrought in those 
children was greeted by the audience with a 
demonstration of enthusiasm that will never 
be forgotten by anyone who was present. The 
National Mouth Hygiene Association was 
formed as an auxiliary of the National Dental 
Association, July 28, 1911, in order to unite 
under one efficient national organization the 
various ora! hygiene working forces of the 
country. 

Among many laudable motives back of this 
national movement are the following :— 

The teaching of mouth hygiene and its re- 
lation to better health, increased mental and 


National Mouth Hygiene Association.] 


physical working efficiency, and consequent 
greater happiness; to provide both the expert 
service and the funds necessary to enable the 
organized dental profession in every commun- 
ity to do those things that are for the best 
interests of its people; to direct the attention 
of parents and guardians to the importance of 
dental services especially in childhood; to teach 
preventive dentistry and to recommend the 
employment of the highest type of profes- 
sional services; to promote the efficiency of 
the organized dental profession individually 
and collectively and to give it a wider, more 
responsive and more intelligent field in which 
to work; to bring together actively not only 
the serious workers in the dental profession, 
but people of all other professions and voca- 
tions, and to enlist their united interest and 
co-operation in the expansion of the propa- 
ganda of Preventive Dentistry and Mouth 
Hygiene; to act as a servant, aid and auxil- 
iary, to both the organized dental profession 
and the American public to secure and retain 
the highest and most permanent benefits for 
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all, through the realization of the objects first 
stated. 

There is no question but that the influence, 
of the association has been one of the chief 
forces in bringing about a more enlightened 
public opinion on the subject of mouth hygiene 
in its relation to public health. The impor- 
tance of the movement has been fully recog- 
nized by national, state and local boards of 
health, by school boards all over the country, 
and by individuals and organizations interested 
in social welfare, while many of the leading 
men of the dental profession have given freely 
of their time, money and influence. The re- 
sponsiveness of the public has been made evi- 
dent from the very beginning, not only by the 
interest shown in public dental clinics, but by 
the private donations for their support— 
notably at Boston, Rochester and Cleveland. 
‘This evidence, together with such encouraging 
indications as the extensive welfare work 
under municipal auspices at New York, Buf- 
falo, Philadelphia, Detroit and Cincinnati, show 
the seriousness with which need of better 
mouth hygiene is regarded. 

The association has from the first been 
identitied with related health organizations. 
It participated in the International Congress 
on Hygiene and Demography at Washington, 
in 1912, conducted a special session at the In- 
ternational Congress on School Hygiene at 
Buffalo in 1913, and a joint session with the 
American Public Health Association at Jack- 
ssonville, Fla., in 1914. 
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The president ,of the National Mouth Hy- 
giene Association is Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the 


-great pure food expert, former. chief of the 


United States Bureau of Chemistry. 

The working methods of the association in- 
clude extensive campaigns in different cities 
for the double purpose of community educa- 
tion and the raising of funds, a strong dental 
publicity department which secures wide pub- 
lication of all news relating to the movement 
and many highly educational articles on mouth 
hygiene; and active co-operation with -the 
work of allied organizations. One of the great 
objectives is the establishment of public dental 
clinics and school clinics in every town and 
city. 

The prosecution of the work is assisted by 
the establishment of local auxiliaries, the as- 
sociation furnishing the expert service to or- 
ganize, finance and equip these auxiliaries in a 
manner which insures definite results and con- 
tinued self-support, and around which can be 
centred the work of each community. Aux- 
iliaries have already been formed at Dallas, 
Texas; Cleveland, Ohio; Washington, D. C.; 
Portland, Oregon; Kansas City, Mo.; Dayton, 
O.; Canton, O.; and Jacksonville, Fla., and the 
association is proceeding as rapidly as possible 
to place these on a_ successful working and 
supporting basis. 

It is evident that the association has under- 
taken a great task and is prosecuting it with 
remarkable vigor. Raising the funds for es- 
tablishing and maintaining such work on a 
national scale is in itself a large problem. 
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II. HONESTY. 

Honesty and truthfulness are so _ closely 
allied that to teach one necessitates teach- 
ing the other. Together they are the basis 
of a genuine character, so they need to 
be inculcated early in a_ child's life. Yet, as 
truth-telling has to be learned gradually by a 
little child, to whom fact and fancy are at first 


“identical, so the ideal of absolute honesty comes 


only as he realizes the meaning of “mine” and 
“thine.” Everything has been in his estimation 
common property,and the dawning of the sense 
of ownership is the first step toward regard of 
the property of others. 

Children enter school with training in honesty 
which varies greatly. Those whose fersonal be- 
longings have been respected at home will have 
a tendency to respect those of others at school. 
Those who have been looked upon by 
parents and older’ brothers and sisters 
as owning nothing, and whose toys, clothes, 
money and the like have been made use of with- 
out so much as asking permission, will have little 
regard for the belongings of others at school. 
This is simply because the ideal of honesty has 
not been raised, and such children can hardly 
be called dishonest. Perhaps a coined word, 
unhonest, would better express their condition. 

Children who have been encouraged to earn 
money and spend it carefully, and to make 
articles which are therefore very obviously their 
own, have attained a real training toward 
honesty. In this regard they are far in ad- 
vance, on the one hand, of those children who 
have been given all the money they asked for, 
which they have spent according to the 
moment’s whim, and who have never made 
anything themselves, because they have been 
supplied with elaborately complete toys, and, 
on the other hand, those children who have 
never owned anything or used money at all. 

It is really necessary for a teacher to appre- 
ciate this vast difference in home training, which 
is not at all the result of the wealth or poverty 
of the homes, and which places children of the 
Same age and mental development at very dif- 
ferent stages along the road to honesty. This 
appreciation will help her to be discriminating 
and to deal patiently with the small thief who 
needs the realization of property right rather 
ilian severe punishment. If she can gain the 
co-operation of the homes in treating a child's 
belongings as sacred, she will make her task 
easier and more certain of success. 

Respect for eacli child’s possessions can be 
shown by her in regard to their schoolrovin 
property—pencils, erasers, paper, and the like, 
whether they are furnished by the school anu 
apportioned to each child, or actually belong tc 
him. Providing special nails for wraps and 
tags for umbrellas and overshoes, the effort 
to see that stray handkerchiefs get to the right- 
ful owners all help to deepen the impression o! 
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BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON 


regard for personal property. The teacher may 
borrow some article belonging to a child and 
the pains she takes to return it promptly and in 
good order has a subtle influence, as does her 
insistence upon the children’s proper care of 
their schoolroom belongings. Those children 
who have never had any money of their own 
are greatly helped toward a realization of the 
value of money by the system of savings stamp- 
books. ° 

There are, of course, in the first and second 
grades no examinations in which one may 
cheat, but it is possible to copy in number work, 
Any such tendency should be dealt with im. 
mediately and the impression given that a thief 
“steals from himself,” and that a copyist will 
never know anything or be able to do anythiag 
alone. Sometimes cheating oneself seems 
more undesirable than harming others, for we 
must not forget that the children are just 
emerging from the period of self-absorption. 

Manual work of any sort assists in the de- 
velopment of a sense of property rights, as do 
school gardens. Even a few window-boxes 
divided up so that each child has the care ot a 
few plants, gives an idea of ownership and re- 
sponsibility, and therefore appreciation of the 
rights of others. 

Most games afford abundant opportunity fos 
cheating and the teacher who joins in the play- 
time can insist upon fairness and _ honesty. 
Among the stories that help in teaching honesty 
are the following :— 

The Honest Woodcutter, La Fontaine. 
Fables. 

The Boston Collection of Kindergarten Stories, 
p. 1%. Reward of honesty and punishment of 
dishonesty. 

The Stolen Corn, Bailey and Lewis. For 
the Children’s Hour, p. 68. Shows that no 


_ §cod ever comes of what is stolen. 


Old Pipes and the Dryad (shortened), 
Stockton. The Bee-Man of Orn, Lyman. 
Story Telling, p. 134. Illustrates a fine sense 
of honesty. 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin Town, Bryant. 
How to Tell Stories to Children, p. 145. How 
unwillingness to discharge a debt brought 
trouble. 

Why the Wren Flies Close to the Earth, 
Holbrook. The Book of Nature Myths, p. 7%. 
Shows that it does not pay to cheat. 


III. GENEROSITY. 


It is necessary that children learn to be 
honest before they can be, properly speaking, 
generous, and it is perfectly natural that <u¢ 
first effect of a sense of property rights is 4 
reluctance to share what is seen to be one’s 
own. As it is right for a child to object ‘> 
his treasured toys teing spoiled by another 
child, or taken without asking, so it is not wise 
to insist upon a child’s allowing use of his 
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schoolroom property by. careless borrowers. 
However, lest this feeling result in a dislike to 
share anything, such as the candy one has fo 
lunch or the flowers one brings to school, or 
the ball one plays with at recess, an occasional 
story on generosity is helpful. This spirit of 
generous treatment may be _ illustrated in 
games, where there is often some little honor 
which may shared. Among available 
stories are these:— 

The Little Old Man and His Gold, Daniel- 
son. Story Telling Time, p. 63. Contrasts a 
miser’s misery with a philanthropist’s joy. 


The Birthday Present, Lindsay. More Mother 
Stories, p. 87. Illustrates the joy of giving. 

The Story of King Midas, Wiltse. Kinder- 
garten Stories and Morning Talks, p. 118. 
Shows how little happiness comes from merely 
accumulating gold. 

The Star Dollars, Grimm Fairy Tales. 
Bryant. How to Tell Stories to Children, p. 
156. Illustrates generous sharing. 

The King of the Golden River (adapted), 
Bryant. How to Tell Stories to Children, 
p. 64. Illustrates kindness that necessitates 
self-sacrifice. 


IS ENGLISH GRAMMAR‘A PRACTICAL STUDY ? 


BY HENRY CARR PEARSON 


Principal of Horace Mann School, Teachers College, New York City 


The methods of the efficiency engineer have 
already begun to show themselves in the class- 
room. We are not only measuring methods of 
instruction scientifically to find the most effect- 
ive, but we are even challenging the presence 
of certain studies in the curriculum. This is as 
it should be. It is not surprising then that 
English grammar should be summoned before 
the bar of efficiency to defend its very existence. 
The worth of this subject has been questioned 
for many years. There are many reasons for 
this, not the least of which is the fact that gram- 
mar is a subject difficult to learn and to teach. 
Just as nature abhors a vacuum, so_ the 
twentieth-century student seems to abhor a study 
which requires such close application and such 
hard thinking as does grammar. 

What are some of the reasons that have been 
advanced for the study of English grammar? 
These have been well summarized by Hoyt as 
follows :— 

1. Grammar disciplines the mind. 

2. It prepares for the study of other lan- 
guages. 

3. It gives command of an 
terminology. 

4. It enables one to use, better English. 

5. It aids in the interpretation of literature. 

The first of these claims, its general disciplin- 
ary value, was quite generally accepted until re- 
cent years. The only attempt to examine this 
claim through the study of facts rather than of 
opinion is that of Dr. Thomas H. Briggs in the 
Teachers College Record of December, 1913. 
The general conclusion reached by Dr. Briggs 
as the result of his experiment might be 
summed up as follows: The evidences of mental 
training resulting directly from the study of 
grammar are so few that the burden of proof 
now rests with those who believe in a 
Strengthening mental discipline from such a 
study. Until such positive proof is found, 
therefore, it is well to put the soft pedal upon 
the time-honored claim that English grammar 
flisciplines the mind. 

As to the second claim, that the study of 


indispensable 


English grammar prepares for the study of 
other languages, it should be remembered that 
only a small percentage of elementary school 
pupils reach the high school where other lan- 
guages are taught. Futhermore, if the complaints 
of Latin teachers are well founded, this so- 
called preparation, whether justifiable or not, 
has been so far from satisfactory that it may be 
regarded as having failed of its purpose. 

The claim that the study of English grammar 
provides the student with an_ indispensable 
terminology has some merit. It certainly is 
part of a liberal education to understand such 
terms as noun, verb, adjective, adverb, prepo- 
sition, subject, predicate, etc. This, however, 
would hardly justify the amount of time now 
devoted to the study of grammar. 


The fourth and fifth claims, namely, that 
grammar enables one to use better English and 
aids in the interpretation of literature, were ex- 
amined by Mr. Hoyt with particular care in his 
study reported in the Teachers College Record 
for November, 1906. Mr. Hoyt gave examina- 
tions to first year high school students in gram- 
mar, composition and interpretation of litera- 
ture. He found that the correlation between a 
knowledge of grammar and the ability to in- 
terpret literature or to write a good composi- 
tion is no greater than that between grammar 
and subjects as unrelated to it as are algebra 
or history. This result, however, does not 
prove that pupils who have not studied grammar 
interpret the thoughts of others and express 
their own thoughts as well as those who have 
studied the subject. Careful investigations upon 
this particular question are needed before defi- 
nite conclusions may be reached. 

Whatever may be the merits of the claims 
just discussed, the fundamental value of the 
study of English grammar in the elementary 
school must ultimately be sought in its aid in 
correcting speech, both oral and written. Eng- 
lish language is taught primarily to facilitate 
the use of the mother tongue. In what ways 
does a study of grammar serve this end? The 
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distinction between the function of language 
study and of grammar in the grades should be 
kept in mind. Habits of speech are fairly well 


established by the age of twelve; it is, there- 


fore, the function of language exercises during 
the earlier years in school to furnish drill for 
fixing correct forms and for the correction of 
common language errors. Such drills, however, 
usually depend upon the principle of imitation 
rather than upon any reflective process. Every 
teacher realizes that such language drills are 
not altogether effective, largely for the reason 
that during the brief time available in school 
adequate drill cannot be furnished to offset the 
tendencies to use incorrect English that sur- 
round the child on all sides. The function of 
grammar then, in the correction of speech 
errors, is to supplement the language drill. Its 
purpose is to bring to the understanding of the 
pupil certain fundamental principles of sentence 
structure which will enable him to correct his 
own speech in other ways than. by sheer imita- 
tion. The study of grammar forces one to 
examine thought closely, and to some extent the 
words in which thought is expressed. This 
habit of closely analyzing thought is a special 
mental discipline which may fairly be said to 
result from grammatical study, and which should 
mot be confused with the general disciplinary 
values referred to in Dr. Briggs’ investigation. 
It is, of course, true as a general principle that 
correct speech is the result of favorable environ- 
ment, but so few children are completely pro- 
tected from the contaminating influences of in- 
correct English, that some principles of con- 
trol and correction must be provided. 

If one accepts the theory that it is the furic- 
tion of grammar to aid in the correction of 
speech errors, the next natural step is to find 


_ the kinds of errors commonly made by children 


and to consider what principles of grammar 
are necessary to their correction. One investi- 
gation of this sort has already been made. Its 
results are significant. 

In 1914, Dean Charters of the University of 
Missouri, with the aid of several of his students 
and with the co-operation of teachers, made an 
examination of the speech errors of pupils in 
the elementary schools of Kansas City. These 
errors, both oral and written, were then care- 
fully tabulated and the course of study in gram- 
mar was examined to see what facts should be 
taught in order that the child might understand 
the principles involved in the correction of 
these errors. It is not the purpose of this arti- 
cle to mention in detail the results of this study, 
but it seems to prove that much grammar, in 
fact much of the grammar now taught in the 
schools, is really necessary to meet properly the 
corrections of such errors. If one is to con- 
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sider among these errors those of punctuation, 
the following general topics only might be 
omitted from a course of study in grammar:— 

The objective complement. 

The adverbial objective. 

The indefinite pronoun. 

The classification of adverbs. 

The noun clause. 

The conjunctive adverb. 

The retained objective. 

The moods of verbs, except possibly the sub- 
junctive of “to be.” 

The infinitive, except the split infinitive. 

The participle, except the definition of the 
present and past forms. 

The nominative absolute. 

The gerund. 

These topics occupy only from ten to fifteen 
per cent. of the space devoted to grammar in 
our modern textbooks, and the majority of them 
are found at the end, thus leaving few changes 
in the first three-quarters of the texts. In 
other words approximately eighty-five to ninety 
per cent. of the material found in our best 
grammatical textbook is essential to this one 
purpose, the correction of common _ speech 
errors. The question may properly be asked, 
why should not this ten or fifteen per cent. be 
eliminated from our course of study? The 
answer might be that many of these topics are 
essential to some understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the niceties of speech, and that they 
furnish the satisfaction of a more complete and 
logical understanding of the whole subject of 
grammar. Certainly it may be argued that text- 
books should include this material of more or 
less questionable value, so that the teacher may 
refer to it informally or may teach it with as 
much or as little emphasis as the capacity of the 
class or the exigencies of time demand. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss methods of teaching grammar, and yet a 
consideration of the question under discussion 
does involve to a certain extent how the sub- 
ject should be presented. It will be sufficient 
merely to indicate one or two of the larger 
principles of method that should be kept in 
mind. In the first place, to be consistent with 
the purpose of English grammar teaching, ihe 
principles should be developed by an inductive 
method. In the second place, the materials 
used for purposes of illustration and drill should 
be simple and indicative of the kind of difficul- 
ties usually encountered by young pupils. As 
far as possible, the need for the study of gram- 
mar should be made clear to the pupils through 
a study of their own compositions. When this 
has been done and the principles of grammar 
taught, a large amount of drill should be given 
on the mistakes made by the pupils themselves, 


Man is nature at its highest and best,—Sir Henry Jones. 
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JERSEY TEACHERS IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


New Jersey school teachers now number 
nearly 15,000, a large number of whom are allied 
in the State Teachers’ Association which met at 
Atlantic City recently in annual convention. 
Dr. William A. Wetzel, Trenton High School, 
presided, and State Senator Walter E. Edge 
and Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, state commissioner 
of education, welcomed the several hundred 
delegates who assembled. 

That the education of its children is the 
biggest and most important enterprise in which 
the state is engaged was emphasized by Dr. 
Kendall, who stated that there are now over 
560,000 pupils enrolled in the various depart- 
ments, the total cost of operating the great pub- 
lic education plant of New Jersey being nearly 
$20,000,000 a year, an increase of nearly one 
million dollars in a year. The high schools 
now have over 40,000 students and there are 
over 4,000 in kindergartens. The children are 
housed in over 2,000 public school buildings and 
more than 200,000 of them are given some form 
of manual training. Vocational training is 
steadily growing in popularity, practically every 
type of school possible under. the New Jersey 
vocational law having been organized; and At- 
lantic County has organized a county vocational 
school board for agricultural education under 
a specialist. 

That public education is “big business” and 
cannot be done cheaply was impressed by Dr. 
Kendall. Nearly one-fifth of New Jersey’s popu- 
lation is going to public school, the property 
investment for each child being $123.79 in 1915, 
as compared with $59.81 in 1905. More than 
half a million pupils are furnished free text- 
books, etc., and large numbers are transported 
to schools, the increase in this item alone being 
from $9,701 in 1905 to $372,920.88 in 1915. The 
largest item in New Jersey’s public school bill is 
that of teachers’ salaries (thirteen million dollars 
in 1915) and this amount is being constantly in- 
creased. 

. The Teachers’ Retirement Fund report (made 
by Miss Elizabeth A. Allen, general secretary, 
and former president of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation) showed that to date 652 teachers 
have been granted annuities averaging $453.29 
and aggregating $295,548.88. The benefits 
total $1,254,596.09, averaging $1,924.22. Of the 
652 annuities 106 were to men (annual value 
$49,688.52; average $468.75); and’ 542 were to 
women (annual value $245,860.36, average 
$450.18); 140 annuities have deceased; (annual 
value $57,723.28, average $412.30); 512 are 
living and in force (annual value $237,825.60. 


average $464.50). The assets are above $450,000. 
There are no liabilities. The total raised to 
December 28, 1915, is over $1,704,596.09. 


The proposition to form an “Alliance of New 
Jersey Women Teachers” for suffrage and 
peace work led by Miss Elizabeth Allen was 
postponed until a more favorable time, and a 
resolution for a general primary method of 
nominating and electing officers was defeated. 
No action was taken on the moot ques- 
tion of introducing military training in the pub- 
lic schools, to which most teachers. are opposed. 

The part which educators must play. in secur- 
ing and supporting permanent peace was ably 
presented by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews of the 
American School Peace League, who declared 
that the great European war has challenged the 
world’s educational system in a_ struggle be- 
tween peoples and governments, democracy and 
autocracy. She urged a_ world  or- 
ganization to bring the war to a close and to 
banish militarism forever. 

Martin L. Cox, chairman, for the committee 
on educational progress emphasized vocational 
training and the use of schools as_ social 
centres. In a symposium on the public school 
and the library there were able addresses by 
Miss Sarah B. Askew and Miss Louise Connelly, 
Newark; and by Miss Mary E. Hall of the 
National Education Association’s committee 
on high school libraries. A fine school libraries 
exhibit (arranged by Miss Pratt of the New 
Jersey State library) showed what is being done 
to co-ordinate the work of schools and libraries, 
the best administrative methods for high school 
libraries and the means of procuring desirable 


books, pictures and exhibits at the least cost for 
all schools. 


Among the noted speakers were Dr. James 
M. Green, New Jersey State Normal School, 
Trenton; President John Grier Hibben of Prince- 
ton University, who spoke on “Sources of 
Power”; and Dr. Charles R. Brown, dean of 
the School of Religion, Yale University, on, “The 
True Definition of a Man.” ‘The musical fea- 
tures of the convention were noteworthy, among 
them being an orchestra of Trenton women 
teachers. The new officers are: Frank H. 
Lloyd, Perth Amboy, president; Edwin S. 
Richards, Elizabeth, and Eleanor Mowbert, 
Paterson, vice-presidents; H. Ida MacMahon, 
Trenton, treasurer, and Miss Elizabeth M. 
Stringer, Newark, railroad secretary, and H. J. 
Neal, Phillipsburg, general secretary. 


J. A.S. 


There is no such thing as success in a bad business.—Elbert Hubbard, 
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THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION* 


Dr. Colin A. Scott started a great movement 
when he wrote “Social Education” (Ginn & 
Company), but it was slow in getting the recog- 
nition it deserved. His book will always be the 
One authoritative work on this subject, but the 
cause has needed several lesser demonstrations 
which those who run can _ read. Dr. 
W. T. Whitney of Port Chester, New York, has 
had a remarkably interesting evolution of the idea 
and has presented it skilfully and attractively in 
the little book, “The Socialized Recitation.” 

We saw this principle most interestingly ap- 
plied in E. Bentley Young’s classes in the 


‘Prince School, Boston, a quarter of a century 


ago, and we exploited it ardently, but it was too 
far ahead of the times. Educational progres- 
siveness was not in the air. Teachers, high and 
low, were wedded to the idea that there was 
some disciplinary value to recitation 
conducted scientifically, philosophically and 
scholastically by a teacher. 

In those days the idea that there could be 
a recitation without the teacher on the throne 
was preposterous. Even now there are many 
very able educators, who think that a “Social- 
ized Recitation” is mere child’s play. But if 
such a skeptic, with reverential adoration of 
the teacher-conducted recitation, could spend a 
half day in the socialized recitations of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, he would realize that it is possible 
to have a children-handled recitation that is 
vastly more efficient as a class exercise and, be- 


® “The Socialized Recitation.” By William T. Whitney, Ph.D. 


New York; A. S. Barnes & Company. 
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yond expression, more valuable in the out-of- 
class preparation for recitation. 

Fortunately it is easier to find open-minded 
teachers than it was a quarter of a century ago, 
and those who will not open their eyes to the 
rising sun on the educational horizon have 
learned by sad experience that it is a thankless 
task to play the drum major act. True, he is 
much admired by children, but walks backward 
most of the time, and no one really looks well 
walking backward professionally or physically, 
Dr. Whitney gives clear examples of the way 
they socialize the recitation in Port Chester. 


ANTI-MALARIA CAMPAIGN 


The success of the anti-yellow fever demon- 
stration, of the anti-hookworm discovery, of 
the anti-fly crusade, and the Better Farm- 
ing canvass by the Memphis Business Men’s 
Club have combined to develop a movement 
by the professional and business men of Mem- 
phis to wage a relentless war on the malarial 
plague of that section. 

It was our privilege to meet with the com- 
mittee having the preliminary arrangements in 
charge and it was refreshing to see how in- 
telligently and efficiently they are preparing for 
a 1916 campaign. 

Eugene F. Turner of the Health Extension 
Bureau of the University of ‘Tennessee is in 
charge of the arrangements. He says that 
malaria is the greatest handicap to education 
in the rural communities in the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley. 

Mr. Turner says that more than fifty per 
cent. of all the children in the fertile sections 
of the valley are handicapped throughout their 
entire school life. 

Three months’ schooling by a healthy child is 
worth more than six months by a malarial child. 
Malaria is a preventable disease. 

The following facts were obtained by profes- 
sors of the Medical School of the University of 
Tennessee, in connection with their work with 
the Farm Development campaign conducted by 
Professor P. G. Holden of the International 
Harvester Company under the lead of the 
Memphis Business Men’s Club :— 

In one school with 105 on the roll forty-one 
had malaria this year and 100 have had it at 
some time. In another school of seven- 
teen there are fifteen who have had the disease 
this year. In fourteen schools with an enroll- 
ment of 1,411 there were 518 who had malaria 
this year and 937 had had it sometime. 

Malaria is one of the most readily com- 
municated of all infectious diseases and almost 
as persistent after infection without adequate 
treatment as_ tuberculosis. Without doubt 
malaria paves the way for many of the so- 
called diseases of childhood. Malaria dooms 
millions to diag through crippled, inefficient, 
defeated lives. 

It is by no means all of malaria to have a few 
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chills in childhood. Science is now ready for. 
its banishment from the face of the earth. It 
is only necessary that the people be made to 
realize fully that malaria kills and maims mil- 
lions, and that it is as easy to rid the world of 
it as it was to sweep yellow fever from the 
earth. Malaria parasites may continue their 
“squatter sovereignty’ in the red blood cells, 
devouring them and pouring poisons into the 
blood stream for years unless the blood be 
sterilized by proper treatment. Laboratory re- 
search at last has developed an _ unerring 
diagnosis. Blood examination by the latest 
technique reveals the presence of malaria 
parasites in whatever form they may persist. 
The day is not far distant when a malaria 
“carrier” will be sought: out and quarantined 
until cured as zealously as smallpox patients 
are quarantined the world over today. And 
there is as much reason for such precaution 
against the running at large of the heedless 
victim of latent malaria each year. Smallpox, 
like yellow fever, also establishes permanent 
immunity in the patient who recovers. Not so 
malaria. Yet smallpox rapidly is yielding to 
methods employed for its extinction. Malaria 
therefore should be all the more dreaded be- 
cause of its insidious transmission. 


THE SHOOP BANQUET 

The Ohio Society of Chicago honored John 
D. Shoop, superintendent of Chicago, with a 
banquet on January 8, in the Auditorium hotel. 
Inthe number and character of the participants, in 
the personal devotion of friends, in the profes- 
sional admiration of educators from a _ wide 
field, and in the intensity of the pride of 
Ohioans in the official promotion of an Ohioan 
there was nothing left to be desired. 

There was present a man who was in the 
first school Mr. Shoop ever taught, from the 
first school of which he was principal, of the 
first city of which he was superintendent. There 
were telegrams from William Howard Taft, Ex- 
Senator Burton, Governor Willis and some 
two hundred other Ohioans. 

Few superintendents of large cities have come 
up through every phase of educational experi- 
ence as has Mr. Shoop, with distinguished sue- 
cess in every position. 

During the day Mr. Shoop had his first meet- 
ing of the principals, and their ardent loyalty 
was abundantly demonstrated. Every one at the 
banquet and at the principals’ meeting prophesied 
great success for the administration of John 
D. Shoop. 

Among the public school men who spoke at 
the banquet were State Superintendent Francis 
G. Blair, A. E. Winship, John W. Cook, Wil- 


liam M. Davidson and John R. Kirk. 


THE WELLS OF THE DAKOTAS 
Scattered over North Dakota are wells of 
surpassing interest because of their historical 
significance. Like Jacob’s well each has tradi- 
tional vitality. 
In 1861 all the vast unknown land between 


€ a 


Minnesota and Washington, including what has 
formed the Dakotas, Montana and Idaho, be- 
came the great Territory of Dakota with its 
capital at Yankton. 


The next year, 1862, Abraham Lincoln signed 
the famous Land Grant Act to the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, giving the road every 
alternate section on either side of the road for 
twenty miles in states and forty miles in the 
territory, so that half the land for a Strip forty 
miles wide in Minnesota and Washington and 
eighty miles in Dakota, Montaria atid Idalio 
was granted the railroad. 

Great as this gift, signed by President Lincoln, 
now seems, most of it was worth little in 1862, 
and the railroad began to spend vast sums to 
build a railroad into this waste land. 


How could it be made valuable? 


First of all, prospective settlers must have 
confidence that they could live there. 


To do this the railroad dug wells in the town- 
ships and put up some equipment for drawing 
water from the wells so that pioneers coming 
to this vast area with their ox teams could 
quench their thirst and water their oxen. 


North Dakota is now one of the glorious 
states of the Union, but all along the way one 
may find these wells, most of which have been 
maintained to this day. 


I recently had a part at the exercises at the 
laying of the corner stone in a twelve-thousand- 
dollar schoolhouse for a consolidated school in 
Svea, Barnes County, on the lot on which is one 
of those wells. 

All the little one-room schools of the town- 
ship are to be closed and the children will attend 
school in this consolidated building with all the 
luxurious appointments of any city school, in- 
cluding cooking, sewing and manual training 
equipment, library, gymnasium, two flush-closet 
toilets, bubble fountains, steam heat and a five- 
acre lot. 

Within a few rods of that pioneer well, to 
prove that water could be had on the prairies, 
was the well to flush the toilet closets and supply 
the bubble fountains. 


Into the ccrner stone was placed the list of 
all the pioneer settlers of thirty-five years ago, 
all first and present officers of the township and 
school district, and every name was Scandinavian, 
and the consecration prayer was in Norwegian. 

Thirty-four years ago the present chairman 
of the Board of Education, who presided, 
watered his ox team at that historic well. 


At the laying of the corner stone there were 
ten automobiles that came loaded to the brim 
with prosperous Scandinavian farmers, who 
closed the exercises with the hearty singing of 
“America,” which the Scandinavian chairman 
announced as “Our National Hymn.” 

Talk about a “melting pot!” No, no. In 
such a case, this is a land of Holy Communion 
between the Old World and the New, the drink- 
ing of the water of life for the healing of the 
nations, 
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CATHERINE GOGGIN 


Miss Catherine Goggin was run down and 
killed by a motor truck in Chicago recently. 
She was buried on January 8. No such mani- 
festation of grief and sense of loss has been 
shown any other woman in Chicago. The body 
lay in state in the council chamber of the City 
Hall for twenty-four hours,and there was scarcely 
a minute by day or night that did not find some 
one passing the casket. 

Several thousand persons passed through the 
council chamber. Judges of the courts, union 
labor officials, representatives of the city admin- 
istration, members of the Board of Education, 
aldermen, principals of schools, teachers and 
others, made up the long line of devoted ad- 
mirers of Miss Goggin and of her work for 
the teachers. 

Such floral offerings have rarely been seen 
even on public occasions. So many floral offer- 
ings were received that the desks of the mayor 
and of the city clerk were covered, many of the 
desks of aldermen in the front row were hidden, 
and other flowers were banked on the floor. 
A five-foot piece, made of roses and carna- 
tions, and representing the seal of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, stood on the mayor’s 
desk. A huge blanket of roses, on which were 
the words “Our Miss Goggin,” was the token 
of the Chicago Teachers’ Federation. There 
were wreaths, flat bouquets and big bunches 
of roses from public schools, the Women’s 
Catholic Order of Foresters, woman’s clubs, 
school trustees and from other personal and 
professional friends. 

In the evening a teachers’ chorus of 100 
voices sang Mendelssohn’s “Ave Maria” and 
Schubert’s “The Lord Is My Shepherd,” and 
then the entire gathering joined in ‘Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” 

Onthe way fromthe City Halito the Cathedral 
nearly a mile of limousines three abreast made 
a most impressive sight. Among the honorary 
pallbearers were the Governor and most emi- 
nent men of various walks of life. 

The National Education Association was 
represented by Carroll G. Pearse of Milwaukee. 
Miss Goggin was Margaret A. Haley’s “Little 
General” in her famous tax-fight for the schools 
of Chicago and has devoted her life to the 
work of the Women Teachers’ Federation since 
it was organized. She was a rare woman. Her 
business instinct and mastery of detail made her 
invaluable in the Federation. Her poise and 
sanity were never disturbed, and _ personally 
she had the rare wit and mental alertness which 
made her a prominent feature of any gathering, 


professional or social. 


SANTA CLAUS DISCOVERY 

Santa Claus discovered a new world this sea- 
son in the heart of the great New Jersey pine 
belt, ten miles back in the swamps and barrens 
from Vincentown, at a little settlement called 
Johnson’s Place. He slid down the chimney 
into a humble one-room schoolhouse, so small 
that a teacher and twenty pupils crowd it on 
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school days, but packed last night with 100 men, 
women and children, many of them gathered 
there for the first Christmas celebration in their 
empty lives. 


And at the same time the pine belt dis- 
covered a new world, a world that in past 
generations it had dodged and feared and 


finally hidden from in the dark woods and whose 
code of civilization it had finally forgotten. For 
years the pine belt has been sending its Christ- 
mas trees, its red berried holly, and its mistle- 
toe to the outside world, and the hard cold 
work of getting these products of the woods off 
to the city markets is all that Christmas has 
meant to the “piney” children. 

They have never known the toys and the joys, 
the treats and the “eats” which children of that 
other world associate with Christmas, for a 
strange fate seemed to have placed them be- 
yond the ban. But this season the outside world 
sent back its message of Christmas love for 
“even the least of these,” and things happened 
in the little pine belt schoolhouse that the 


world’s greatest novelists have only dreamed 
about. 


SCOTT TO MT. HOLYOKE 

Dr. Colin A. Scott goes from the Boston Normal 
School to the head of the Department of Educa- 
tion of Mount Holyoke College. This has 
much higher significance than appears in the an- 
nouncement. Dr. Scott is a teacher of teachers 
with exceedingly high scholarly attainments, pro- 
fessional ideals, philosophical and psychological 
visions with skill and power in presentation. No 
city normal school could give him the scope 
needed or the opportunity for the highest ex- 
pression of his professional convictions. Mount 
Holyoke College provides every phase of oppor- 
tunity which he needs both in the classroom and 
on other platforms. It is a disadvantage to a city 
normal school for a teacher to attract people 
from the outside, but this publicity which attracts 
prospective teachers is what a college needs and 
desires. 

We congratulate Dr. Scott and the college 
upon this advantage which comes to both. No 
college can really be in the game now without 
an attractive and vigorous Department of Edu- 
cation, and this Mount Holyoke will have under 
Dr. Scott’s leadership. 


°, 


UNEASY AMERICA 

We are using this week an article on “Un- 
easy America,” by Walter Lippmann, in The 
New Republic, because it is exceedingly well 
written and because it seems to us to give the 
best reasons we have thus far seen for the very 
general unrest which seems to be universal. We 
are not inclined to think the general public has 
placed so much responsibility upon the Presi- 
dent as does Mr. Lippmann, but we are not pre- 


pared to question his interpretation of the public 
mind. 


> > 


February 22-25: Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, Detroit, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A RE-ASSURING NOTE FROM GERMANY. 

The latest note from Germany relating to 
submarine warfare contains gratifying assur- 
ances that the principles of international law 
and the considerations of humanity will be here- 
after observed. The definite statement is made 
that German submarines in the Mediterranean 
will be permitted to destroy enemy merchant 
vessels, passenger as well as freight ships, as 
far as they do not try to escape or offer resist- 
ance, only after passengers and crew have been 
accorded safety; and that, if submarine com- 
manders do not observe these orders, they will 
be duly punished. It is promised that all cases 
of destruction of merchant ships in the Medi- 
terranean, including the Persia case, if the cir- 
cumstances call for it, will be investigated; and 
it is promised also that reparation will be made 
for damages caused by death of or injuries to 
American citizens. 


THE BRITISH CONSCRIPTION BILL. 


The long contemplated compulsory military 
service bill, which was introduced in the House 
of Commons on January 5, will put to a 
severe test the strength of the Asquith Minis- 
try, and the loyalty of the British people. It 
makes liable to military service all males be- 
tween eighteen and forty-one who are unmar- 
ried or are widowers without children dependent 
on them. Married men are exempted in accord- 
ance with Premier Asquith’s promise that they 
should not be subject to compulsion until the 
younger and single men had been called up. 
But it is the exclusion of Ireland from the 
operation of the bill which will arouse the most 
bitter opposition. The support of the Irish 
members cannot be secured for the bill, in spite 
of this exemption, for they have declared their 
opposition to it; and it will be difficult to 
persuade the English, Scotch and Welsh mem- 
bers to relieve Ireland of her share of the bur- 
den resting on the British Empire. 


THE BILL PASSES THE COMMONS. 


The bill passed the first reading in the House 
of Commons by a vote of 403 to 105—a ma- 
jority so emphatic as to prove that many mem- 
bers who are opposed to conscription on gen- 
eral principles realize its necessity in the pres- 
ent crisis. The minority was composed of 
Nationalists, some Laborites and a few Radicals. 
Neither the Irish members nor the Laborites 
are united in opposing the measure; for Wil- 
liam O’Brien, leader of the Independent Nation- 
alists, vehemently criticized the course taken by 
Mr. Redmond, and declared that he would not con_ 
sent to strike a blow at the Allies by doing 
anything that would wreck the bill, and Arthur 
Henderson, Laborite leader and president of 
the Board of Education in the coalition cabinet, 
although he resigned his office in deference to 
the overwhelming vote of the Labor Congress 
against compulsion, did so with the express 


purpose of appealing to his constituents in sup- 


port of the measure. Altogether, four members 
of the Ministry, three of them Labor leaders, 
have resigned,—a defection less formidable than 
was at one time anticipated. 


THE RUSSIAN DRIVE AGAINST BUKOWINA. 


Bitter cold and driving snows have checked 
military operations in the western theatre of 
war; and, in the Balkans, if the Teuton armies 
meditated an attack upon the Allies at Salonica, 
they have been held back, in part by the 
strength of the Allies’ position, and in part by 
a reluctance to precipitate a crisis in Greece. 
But the Russians, inured to cold and hardship, 
have been- hurling their newly-organized army 
against the Austrians in Bukowina, on the edge 
of Rumania, and, after days of furious fighting, 
have made important advances. Details of these 
battles are wanting; but the Russian gains have 
been such as to force a change, apparently, in 
the Teutonic plans, and to put the Austro-Ger- 
man armies on the defensive. Reports indicate 
that nearly or quite three million men are en- 
gaged in this fighting, along a battle line of 
300 miles. 

NOT ALONG PARTY LINES. 


That the division in Congress upon the Ad- 
ministration’s policy of preparedness will not 
be along party lines is indicated by the fact that 
the first attack upon the program, after the re- 
assembling of Congress, was made in the House 
by Representative Sherwood of Ohio, a Demo- 
crat; and also by the fact that some of the reso- 
lutions of inquiry offered in both Houses, and 
obviously inspired by hostility to the President’s 
policy, are spohsored by Democrats. Such lines 
as there are will be more sectional than party,— 
representatives from the interior being less im- 
pressed with the urgency of national defence 
than those from the seaboard—and the opposi- 
tion also will be largely pro-German, because it 
is no secret that the fear of German aggression 
is one of the prime reasons for preparedness. 


BRYAN’S WAR UPON WILSON. 


Mr. Bryan has entered upon an open war 
against the Administration. Senator Gore of 
Oklahoma is his immediate agent in this war- 
fare; and the bills which he has introduced are 
practically Mr. Bryan’s own. One of these bills 
prohibits the issuance of passports for use on 
the vessels of a belligerent country; and an- 
other prohibits American and neutral vessels 
from transporting American citizens as pas- 
sengers and contraband of war at one and the 
same time. This is the broadest possible pro- 
vision, since pretty nearly everything is contra- 
band. Another bill, prohibiting the shipment 
of munitions of war, will be zealously pressed, 
and Mr. Bryan and his adherents are confident 
that it can be passed, though it would be cer- 


tain to meet with the President’s veto. All of 
these bills are distinctly pro-German, and might 
Gontinued om 
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SAFEGUARDING CHILDREN 


[' [New Jersey Department of Education.] 


The safeguarding of children in school build- 
ings is of the greatest concern. Important as 
education is, it is not worth what it costs if this 
education involves physical danger to pupils and 
teachers in the buildings provided by the people 
of the school districts of the state. Owing to 
a recent fire in a school building in a neighbor- 
ing state, in which a number of children lost 
their lives, the public mind is at present sensi- 
tive to fire hazards and panics in schoolhouses. 


The school law is explicit and mandatory— 
that every school district shall provide suitable 
school facilities and accommodations; the law 
further provides that such facilities and accom- 
modations shall include proper school buildings. 

Should there exist in the district a building 
containing possible fire or panic hazards, the 
teacher is not doing his duty as required by 
law until means of safe exit have been provided 
and the possible danger to the children from 
these hazards eliminated. 

The responsibility for providing safe exits 
(safe under all foreseen conditions) is great. 
The erection of approved fire escapes, fire- 
proofing over and around boilers and heaters, 
etc., is comparatively inexpensive. One cannot 
afford to incur the criticism and censure of the 
public should an accident occur. 


Boards of education have, during the past 
few years, made very commendable progress in 
the improvement of the buildings erected before 
the present Building Code (which provides ade- 
quate provisions for safe exits free from fire or 
smoke should a fire occur) became effective, 
especially in the matter of proper exits, fire 
escapes and boiler or heater room fire-proofing. 

Public school buildings, as a whole, were 
never so safe as at the present time; but any 
building which does not have the proper fire 
and smoke safeguards for the quick and safe 
exit of the pupils should be closed until there 
is provided a safe building. A board of edu- 
cation does not hesitate to close a school on the 
appearance of a contagious disease among the 
pupils. 

If there is a doubt concerning the existence 
of possible fire or panic hazards in a building :-— 

1. Appoint a committee consisting of: (a) 
The president of the board; (b) the chairman 
of the building committee; (c) the city super- 
intendent or supervising principal, and (d) a 
competent builder or architect; or 

2. -Bring about the appointment of a com- 
mission consisting of: (a) One member of the 
Board of Education or a representative of the 
board; (b) the superintendent of schools or his 
representative; (c) the director of public safety 
or the chief of the fire department; (d) a well 
known architect or builder of high standing, and 
(e) a prominent citizen, to be appointed by the 


mayor, upon the request of the Board of 
Education, 


January 13, 1916 
JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Eight parchment pages, each in the hand- 
writing of the author, were received by Super- 
intendent of Public Schools M. A. Cassidy (Lex- 
ington, Kentucky) from James Lane Allen, 
famous Kentucky novelist, who wrote from his 
residence in New York in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the general observance in Lexington 
schools recently of “James Lane Allen Day.” 
The parchments have been framed and hung in 
the halls of the eight schools where the day was 
formally celebrated. 


In characteristic James Lane Allen style, the 
appreciation, itself an English classic, expresses 
the gratitude of the distinguished Kentucky 
author for the honor which the school children 
of his own home are beginning to pay him in 
his own day. Indiana already is annually doing 
honor to her foremost poet, James Whitcomb 
Riley, and the Lexington schools are believed 
to have begun a custom destined to grow into 
a general observance each birthday of Ken- 
tucky’s illustrious man of letters. 

Superintendent Cassidy has announced that 
James Lane Allen Day will henceforth be cele- 
brated in the Lexington schools on the author’s 
birthday, December 21. 


The token of appreciation was written and 
dated on Mr. Allen’s sixty-seventh birthday. A 
copy of Mr. Allen’s letter follows :— 

“To the Children of the Lexington Public 
Schools :— 

“Your loved and honored superintendent, 
Mr. Cassidy, who cannot have been a friend of 
yours as long as he has been a friend of mine, 
lets me know that you have set apart one day of 
this December as an honor for my _ birthday 
and as a tribute of appreciation to my work. 
Thus, though you are all strangers to me, I am 
made aware that you have become my friends 
through our common interest in what no one 
of us can ever hold too dear—the literature of 
Kentucky. And since thus early in your young 
lives, under the guidance of wise teachers, you 
have been led to the study of this young litera- 
ture, and have meantime been reminded not to 
forget gratefully to acclaim those who _ have 
tried to create it, I can send back to you in 
happy acknowledgment of your happy greet- 
ing, no better wish for your own birthdays in 
maturer years than that these may find you still 
pursuing the study that you have now made 
your own. May there originate with you some 
movement, at least may there prevail among 
you the desire to make the Inerature of Ken- 
tucky more and more, if possible, the first 
wealth of the Commonwealth, the crowning, the 
imperishable glory of the State: some of you 
nobly helping to create it and all of you nobly 
eager to honor and guard. | 

“As for my- birthday and what you have done 
to honor it, accept each and all of you the pledge 
of my life—long and most affectionate remem- 
brance, It is as if you had taken up a plant 
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amid the deepening snows of the winter solstice 
and set it in a constant spring. 
. “Your friend, 
“James Lane Allen. 
“New York City, December 21, 1915.” 


This year, the day was celebrated in all of the 


schools. There were songs and compositions 
which treated of Allen’s life and works, amd 
many readings from his textbooks. The stu- 


dents were greatly interested in observing the 
day, and all were especially pleased to honor 
Allen while he is still living. 

Lexington is the birthplace of James Lane 
Allen, and, though he has made his home in 
New York for many years, he is still remem- 
bered and loved by his home people, whom he 
has so greatly honored by his work. 

The children of Lexington are proud of 
having taken the initiative in celebrating the 
birthday of Allen, for they are confident that, 
eventually, he will receive like honor from the 
schools everywhere. They are especially proud 
of the fact that they have been permitted to 
honor their distinguished fellow-citizen while he 
is still in the full vigor of productive manhood. 

Mr. Allen, when notified of the tribute paid 
him by the schools of his home city, was deeply 
touched. There are eight copies of the appre- 
ciation done on parchment, and each is in his 
own handwriting. A copy of the appreciation 
was given to each school, and is framed and 
hung in the several buildings. 


> 


THE OLDEST UNIVERSITY 


The University of Vermont. 
My Dear Dr. Winship: Inaccuracies are seldom 
found in the Journal of Education. Indeed, I do not now 
recall having taken issue with any statement of fact 
made by you, and I am so appreciative of the educa- 
tional value of the Journal that I am sure you will not 
misunderstand me when I say I was surprised to read 
in ‘the Journal of the ninth instant the following state- 
ment :— 
“The oldest State University in the United 
States is at Athens, Georgia. It was founded 
by legislative act, January 27, 1785, but was 
not opened to receive students until 1801.” 


40>. 


It is true that the State University of Georgia was 
founded by the General Assembly of that State the twen- 
ty-seventh of January, 1785, but the University of Ver- 
mont in its genesis antedated the Georgia institution, as 
shown by the following quotation from the Vermont 
Constitution of 1777 :— 

“A school or schools shall be established 
in each town for the convenient instruction 
of youth with such salaries to the masters 
paid by each town, making proper use of 
schoo! lands in each town, thereby to enable 
them to instruct youth at low prices. One 
grammar school in each county and ONE 
UNIVERSITY IN THIS STATE ought to 
be established by direction of the General 
Assembly.” 

It was due to the inspiration of this section of the 
Constitution of the independent republic of Vermont 
just quoted that the University of this State was 
founded. As a member of Legislature in 1789, General 
Ira Allen presented a memorial, offering to give four 
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thousand pounds and to secure the gift of an additional 
one thousand six hundred fifty pounds by other indi- 
viduals providing for the establishment of a college to 
be located at Burlington. The Legislature, however, 
declined to accept the proposal of General Allen, but 
with a view to ascertaining what part of the state would 
afford the most liberal support to such an institution, 
agents were appointed after a long discussion to solicit 
donations and subscriptions in the several counties of 
the state, but no further legislative action was taken 
at that time. 

Popular agitation in favor of the university continued, 
and when the Vermont Legislature re-assembled in 1791 
the subject was called up, and it was decided that a 
college or university should be established. The next 
business was to fix upon its location. Several places 
were proposed, and the ballots being taken the result 
was as follows: 89 votes for Burlington, 24 for Rutland, 
5 for Manchester, 5 for Williamstown, 1 for Castleton, 
1 for Danville and 1 for Berlin. 

The new University opened its doors to receive stu- 
dents in 1800, just one year before the University of 
Georgia began its actual work. 

A careful study of the origin and development of the 
University of Vermont will show that it was founded by 
the state, named by the state, located by the state and 
directed by the state from the beginning, and that it was 
the first State University according to the modern con- 
ception on American soil. 

Cordially, 

Guy Potter Benton. 
PHILADELPHIA’S HOME AND SCHOOL 
LEAGUE 


An uncommonly valuable symposium marked the eighth 
annual conference of the scores of home and school as- 
sociations combined in Philadelphia’s great Home and 
School League, the oldest and most progressive organ- 
ization of the kind in the country. 

Mrs. Mary Van Meter Grice, founder and president of 
the league, led the discussions which were focused upon 
a challenge—“What to Do?” and the response, “How to 
Do.” The symposium brought out an array of educational 
people seldom seen in a single gathering, along with pa- 
rents, school visitors, physicians, employers and city offi- 
cials concerned in educational activities. Among the best 
known speakers were the genial Dr. George J. Becht of 
the State Department of Education, Harrisburg; the able 
United States Commissioner of Immigration Frederick 
C. Hour, New York City; President H. R. Edmunds; 
Acting School Superintendent John P. Garber; Dr. John 
C. Frazee, Department of Vocational Education; Thomas 
G. Parris, chief probation officer; Dr. Ann Tomkins Gib- 
son, newly appointed public school medical adviser; Dr. 
William D. Lewis; and Dr. Walter S. Cornell. 

The conference presented a broadside of suggestion. 
“Make the public school an evening clubhouse,” advised 
Dr. Howe; “public schools should be open sixteen hours 
a day instead of six. Organize the schools, the colleges, 
the art museums, art schools and public libraries of the 
city into a great university without walls; for only in this 
way can knowledge be taken out of cold storage and used 
by those who have a right to demand it. We should 
make each schoolhouse a centre for exhibiting the best 
art, instead of crowding it into museums which are sel- 
dom visited.” 

The use of the schools for municipal dance halls was 
suggested by Dr. Ann T. Gibson, who advocated teaching 
sex hygiene individually to children, and to adult classes 
evenings; the elimination of degenerates; frequent re- 
cesses; sufficient sleep; varied studies; and school feeding. 

The teaching of civics, it was urged, should be of the 
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practical sort through the needs of the home and school. 
“The statement that eighty-eight per cent. of all Philadel- 
phia teachers are incapable of taking part in government 
‘should be corrected by giving the ballot to women, 
and each child should be told why his mother (his chief 
teacher) cannot vote for members on the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Freedom in his work was urged for Dr. John Frazee, 
vocational director, who has been criticized for not fol- 
lowing a course in the forty-five shops connected with 
the elementary schools of Philadelphia, in which 11,000 
boys are now working on all sorts of useful and orna- 
mental objects instructed by men who have been in the 
trades. 

It was pointed out that the vocational training which 
must be developed is in the high school, for no choice of 
vocation can be made before the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
and no amount of vocational training can make an effi- 
cient wage earner without certain qualifications—manual 
skill, intellectual capacity and spiritual ideals. 

That parents should try to have a definite idea of the 
purpose of their children’s education was one of the sug- 
gestions made by an employer of large numbers who 
urged that schools teach the psychology of tact,—‘“the 
diplomacy of life.” 

The socialization of the schools, giving the child more 
responsibility, and the translation of the work of the 
schools into the activities of the community, 
quently advocated by Dr. Becht. 

The meetings were held in the William Penn High 
School, largely attended and enlivened by a banquet 
provided by the practical co-operation of many of the 
home and school associations. The discussion of the 
needs for social centres, it is hoped, will result in stirring 
the city authorities of Philadelphia to again make the ap- 
propriations (through the Board of Public Recreations) 
for the social centres first started and maintained by the 
Home and School League as object lessons 
closed for lack of funds. 


were elo- 


but now 


APPRECIATION OF DR. HARRIS 


Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, 
Washington, December 21, 1915. 
‘My dear Dr. Winship: I find your note of Novem- 
ber 15, asking me to send an appreciation of Dr. 
William T. Harris, has not been answered. This over- 
sight is due to the fact that I have been away from my 
office almost constantly from the twenty-fifth of October 
until the sixth of December. I regret very much my 
failure to get at least a few lines to you. It always 
gives me pleasure to express any part of my apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Harris, who did so much for the cause of 
education in the United States. Few, if any, have ever 
had so deep an insight into the fundamental principles 
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of education as Dr. Harris had. For a quarter of a 
century, through his writings, his addresses, and_ his 
counsels, he has contributed to the conservative and 
Sane progress of education in all of its phases. No 


doubt we shall for decades think of him as the great 
Commissioner of Education. 
Yours sincerely, 


P. Claxton. 


-e-@-e-4-e- 
roy 


A. S. Kansas: I wish to express my appreciation of 
the Journal of Education. Every issue contains arti- 
cles of the greatest value to teachers. The address on 
“Standardization—Wise and Otherwise” I have read 
and re-read, and have urged others to read it. I look 
forward to Monday mornings when my paper arrives. 
It is ful] of inspiration and information. 
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CARLYLE: HOW TO KNOW HIM. By Bliss Perry, 
professor of English in Harvard University. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Cloth. 267 pp. 
With portrait. Price, $1.50, net. 

Professor Perry’s “Carlyle” is a noteworthy addition 
to the splendid Bobbs-Merrill series of popular intro- 
ductions to great literary men edited by Will D. Howe. 
Here we have a sympathetic, interesting, not too “deep” 
treatment of the man and his message, in which the 
writer lets Carlyle speak for himself. But apart from 
its value to admirers of Carlyle the book has an interest 
of its own, because it is the work of one of the: keenest 
critics that America can boast or has boasted, a master 
of English, oral and written, a whole-soul lover of hu- 
manity and the human element in_ literature—Bliss 
Perry, former editor of the Atlantic Monthly, now pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard University. Within the 
space of 260 short pages he succeeds in instilling into 
our layman minds something of his own deep and 
abiding enthusiasm for Carlyle the living, breathing man, 
with his faults and virtues, his struggles, his mistakes, 
his rewards, his literary theories and how he carried 
them out. The chapter headings are. significant: The 
Heritage, The Making of the Man, Rabylon, Solitude, 
The Reaction, Our Own Problem, How He Wrote, His 
Literary Theory, The Theory Tested, Sartor Resartus, 
The~-French Revolution, Chartism, Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, Past and Present, Cromwell, Latter-Day 
Pamphlets, The Life of John Sterling, and Frederick the 
Great. Few men are gifted as is Bliss Perry to get at 
the soul of a writer through the olt-times shadowy cloak 
of his written works, to show us what he was and why. 
This result is attained in part bw the skilful use of quo- 
tations and in part by an adeptness, a facility in inter- 
pretation which is indeed unique, and which seems to 
come quite as much from a peculiar genius for interpre- 
tation as from a condition of familiarity with Carlyle 
and his works that is sometimes described by the hack- 
neyed word “steeped.”’” Nowhere is this gift more in evi- 
dence than in the sympathetic treatment of Carlyle’s re- 
lations with his wife and his “passionate regret for all 
his blindness to the little things which make up the 
sum of a woman’s happiness” after her death. 

The book is well worth reading both as an introduc- 


tion to a great author and as an unassuming master- 
piece in literary criticism by a master-writer. Two 
slight misprints have been noted: p. 129, “siege,” and 


p. 192, “paroxysm,” are misspelled. 


TEACHING: ITS AIMS AND METHODS. By Levi 
Seeley, Ph. D. New York: Hinds, Noble, & Eldredge. 
Cloth. 313 pp. 

Dr. Seeley of the New Jersey State Normal School at 
Trenton is one of the few normal school men who have 
written several genuinely successful professional books. 
Readers of the Journal of Education appreciate the fact 
that we have been insistent that normal school teachers 
ought to be specially equipped for writing professional 
books. A professional book that comes from the daily 
practice of a teacher of teachers eve rt to he eminently 
sensible as well as definitely helpful, and all of Dr. 
Seeley’s books fill both conditions. 


TEACHING IN THE HOME. By Adolf A. Berle, A. 
M. D. D. New York: Moffat, Yard & Company. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25 net. 

The publishers style this “the cream of a thousand 
text-books.” and “a handbook for intensive instruc- 
tion of the child’s mind for parents and instruc- 
tors of young children.” Dr. Berle certainly 
given a notable illustration of success in teaching 
children in the home. Both Dr. and Mrs. Berle 
have made. brilliant success in the apnliction 
of the principles here discussed. He would have 
children think, speak, play and live as children, but 
he would not have them childish because they are 
childlike. He believes that nature and human nature 
appeal to children and he would teach botany, 
biology and other sciences on the level of the chil- 
dren, but always with a vision of greater things. 
He believes that a child will never know language 
unless we constantly intensify the opportunities to 
use language a little above that which he has been 
using; the same with all knowledge. 

This book seeks to show how, from their earliest 
years, little children may be led into familiar as- 
sociation with the elements of real knowledge, and 
thus begin their formal education at a point far be- 
yond that usual in children. It is characterized 
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chiefly by its daring use of the material, commonly 
reserved for college work, for young children, and 
the naturalization of the child in the atmosphere of 
knowledge, intellectual diséipline, and culture. 


LATIN FOR THE FIRST YEAR. By W. B. Gunni- 
son and W. S. Harley (Erasmus Hall High School, 
New York). Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 344 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Dr, Gunnison and Mr. Harley approach the task of 
preparing an introductory Latin book for secondary 
schools well-equipped by reason of their teaching ex- 
perience in a large high school, and their collaboration 
in the-editing of successful editions of Czsar and Cicero. 
“Latin for the First Year” is distinguished by simplicity, 
clearness and pedagogical effectiveness. Evidences of 
the influence of the newer aims in teaching the classics 
are not lacking; only the essentials are studied, com- 
parison is constantly made with English usage, there 
are trequent summaries and reviews, and drill in 
speaking Latin is afforded by Latin questions to be 
answered in Latin by the pupil. The typographical ar- 
rangement of the book is excellent. The pages are 
open, and differentiation of type is skilfully used to 
direct the attention to the salient features of each les- 
son. The illustrations consist of reproductions of 
photographs of ruins of Roman architecture, of paint- 
ings illustrative of Roman life, and of landscapes from 
the country mentioned in the Bellum Helveticum. In 
addition to the eighty-two lessons of the text proper, 
about forty fables and anecdotes for sight-reading, an 
appendix of paradigms, and the usual vocabulary and 
index have been provided. The book is_ intended 
mainly to give the pupil a thorough preparation for 
reading Czsar in the second year, but it is so planned 
as to lay a substantial foundation for the subsequent 
study of other Latin authors as well. 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY -PHYSIOLOGY. By 
Thomas H. Huxley, F. R. S. Enlarged and revised 
edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 628 pp. 

In most branches of scientific study it is impossible 
to use the works of the great pioneers, simply because 
the changes wrought by the advance in scientific knowl- 
edge make them no longer available for study except 
as significant documents in the history of the science in 
question. This is not true of Huxley’s Physiology. 
Originally published in 1866, revised first by Foster, 
later by Barcroft, the present is the sixth edition and 
thirty-sixth printing of this truly standard’ work. 
The labors of the great master have been worthily con- 
tinued by his successors in the editorship, and the en- 
larged and revised edition of 1915 is thoroughly abreast 
of the latest developments in physiological science. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, as follows: 
General View of the Structure and Functions of the 
Human Body, The Organs of Circulation, The Blood 
and the Lymph, Respiration, Sources of Loss and of 
Gain to the Blood, The Function of: Alimentation 
(Digestion and Absorption; Food and Nutrition), 
Motion and Locomotion, Sensations and Sensory 
Organs, The Organ of Sight, The Coalescence- of 
Sensations with One Another and with Other States 
of Consciousness, The Nervous System and Innerva- 
tion, and Histology, or the Minute Structure of the 
Tissues. An appendix contains tables of anatomical and 
physiological constants. A full index has been provided. 
There are 185 illustrations, consisting of charts, dia- 
grams, etc. The book is an unusually complete treat- 
ment of the subject, not too technical nor too “popu- 
lar,” but just a straightforward account of the vital 
processes, written in an interesting, instructive style, 
and containing all the essentials for a thorough study of 
physiology, or for a course in general reading in the 
field, if that is all that is desired. In either case it has 
the advantages of interest. authority, and the sentimen- 
tal value which attaches to the name of the great scien- 
tist who gave it being. 

FIRST AID IN THE LABORATORY AND WORK- 
SHOP. By Arthur A. Eldridge and H. Vincent A. 
Briscoe. New * York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 32 pp. Price, 35 cents, net. 

It often happens that persons who have taken courses 
in First Aid find, in an emergency, that they have for- 
gotten ithe treatment appropriate for any particular 


YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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injury. The authors of this little book have had much 
experience in chemical and mechanical laboratories of 
an English college, and they have found the need for a 
reference book as an aid to memory. This book” will 
tell in an instant what should be done. 


BOTANY. By D. Thoday, lecturer in Physiological Bot- 
any, University of Manchester, Eng. Cambridge, 
Eng.: The University Press. Cloth, Illustrated. 475 
pp. Price, 5s, 6d, net. 

Professor ‘Thoday’s “Botany” is primarily a textbook 
for college students, and it is so written that it may be 
of general service, to teachers as well as to students 
in secondary schools. No previous knowledge of botany 
is assumed, The subject matter is divided into sections, 
each more or less self-contained, so that the more ele- 
mentary parts of the book may be taken up in any order 
desirable. A necessary minimum of physics and chemis- 
try is supplied. The experiments and the illustrations 
give the work distinction as the product of a master 
teacher of the subject. 


HOW TO STUDY AND WHAT TO STUDY. By 
Richard L. Sandwick, Illinois. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Part I treats of “The Principles of Effective Study”; 
Part II, “What to Study and How.” 

It is a valuable book for both teachers and pupils. It 
contains important information, and wise and practical 
suggestions. 

A boy or girl heeding the good advice herein offered 
would find school work easier and far more agreeable, 
and teachers would become more efficient by carefully 
digesting the contents of this work. 

There is much wisdom in the first sentence: “Stu- 
dents have a right to as much and as expert coaching 
on how to study lessons from books as thev receive on 
how to play football, or how to dance, or how to do 
anything else.” 

Too often students find this out by stumbling—if the 
find it out. The printer deserves praise for making suc 
an attractive book. 

GATE TO ENGLISH. By Will D. Howe, Zella 
O’Hair and Myron T. Pritchard. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Cloth. Books Qne and Two. Illus- 
trated in color. 

Three successful teachers and book-makers, pedagogi- 
cal students with abundant skilful practice in testing 
theories and demonstrating methods, devoted profes- 
sional educators, have combined their ability and experi- 
ence with the publishers’ art in the production of two 
exceedingly attractive books from which to teach and 
learn the correct and easy use of English with voice 
and pen. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS ELECTRICITY 
AND MAGNETISM. vy Silvanus P. Thompson, 
of London. Seventh edition, revised and en- 
larged. New York: Macmillan Company. 706 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

This has been a standard work among scientists 
for twenty years, and in seven editions it has kept 
pace with the progress of the science, so that in 
this edition wireless telegraphy and the body of 
facts behind the theory of the electrons are mag- 
nified. It is still a scientific masterpiece among 
scientific masterpieces. 


COURSE IN ISAAC PITMAN SHORTHAND. New 

York: Isaac Pitman & Sons, Cloth. 240 pp. 

This is the revised Centenary edition of the handy and 
practical volume of a series of lessons in Isaac Pitman’s 
system of phonography. This standard system needs 
no recommendation and the present volume presents 
the system in the best way for beginners. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“A Prief Bibliography of Books in Engli-h, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese, relating tothe Republics Common!y Called Latin .mer- 
ican.” With comments by PvP. H. Goldsmith. New York: The 
Mac villan Company. 

“Everyday Number Stories.” By Longin, Serl and Elledge. 
Price, 40c. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Comprny). 

*“Seleccions frem Carlyle.”” Edited by Hemiugway and Seymour. 
Boston: PD. C. Heath & Co. 

‘“‘How to Become an Efficient Sunday Sch:«l Tescher.” By W. 
A. McKeever. Price, $1./0. Cincinnati: Standard | ublishing 
Company. 

*Reproduction’’ By Tf. W. Galloway. “Evolution” By J. M. 
Coalter. Bloomington, Illinois: John G. «nul er. 

*E hical Readings from the Bibie.” By K:eler and Wild. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 

“Scott’s Lay of he Las« Minstrel.” Edited by M. A. Allen. 
Pric+, 35c. Boston: Ginn & Co 
ck in Isaac Pitman Shorthand.’’ New York: Isaac Pitman 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Tnis department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. Is: : 


Meetings to be Held 


JANUARY. 


20-22: National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, 
Minneapolis, Minn. Alvin E. 
Dodd, 140 West 22d street, New 
York City, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 


10-12: Southern Minnesota Teachers’ 
Assuciation. Mankato. D. S. Bra.n- 
ard, Redwood Falls, president. 


Al-12: Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Association, Madison. & 
Doudna, Richland Center, president. 


22-25: National Education Associa- 
tion Department of Superinten- 
dence, Detroit, Mich. _ D. : 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich., sec- 
retary. 


28-March 1: Religious Education 
Association, Chicago. Association 
office, 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


MARCH. 


10-11: New Jersey Council of Edu- 
cation, Newark. 


16-18: Central Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Cloud. G. A, 
Foster, Willmar, president. 


20-24: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Lincoln, Neb. Will 
Earhart, Pittsburgh, president. 


APRIL. 


West-Central Nebraska Teach- 
ers’ Association, North Platte. 
Superintendent Wilson Tout, 
North Platte, president; Superin- 
tendent Aileen Gantt, Lincoln 
County, secretary. 


MAY. 


10-17: National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Corrections, Indianapolis. 
W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth court, 
Chicago, Ill., secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. When the _ Boston 


school authorities took up their 
spelling investigation some _ time 
ago they decided to test the words 
instead of the pupils or the schools. 
How hard are different words to 
spell? The degree of difficulty of 
each word in a list was determined b 
the ability of 1,000 pupils to spell it 
after they had had the word in a 
spelling lesson. 

They tested the word's ability to be 
spelled correctly, rather than the 
pupil’s ability to spell. 

The result was an evaluation of 


words. Words were published in 
lists for each grade by the Depart- 
ment of Educational Investigation 
and Measurement of the School De- 
partment. 

This was with a view to increasing 
the effectiveness of a teacher’s in- 
struction. She could know’ what 
words assigned for her grade are 
likely to be most difficult and which 
ones are likely to be easiest for a 
large portion of her class. 

If 1,378 out of 1,459 fourth grade 
pupils spell “ache” correctly, it is 
obvious that no great amount of 
emphasis need be placed on teaching 
that word. But if, as in a test con- 
ducted, 246 out of 1,459 pupils mis- 
spell the word “ninety,” it is clear 
that this word must be taught with 
special emphasis. 

Thus the Boston schoolteachers 
have lists of words upon which to 
concentrate attention in each grade, 
words which the investigators say 
are “stickers.” 


On the other side of the continent 
investigators have attacked the prob- 
lem in a different way, at Oakland, 
Calif., where they have tried to dis- 
cover what kind of pupils spell best, 
instead of what kind of words spell 
best. They discovered a great many 
interesting things about spellers, 
some of which may be important. 
For instance:— 


Girls are much better spellers than 
boys, so much better that girls 
should ljearn the grammar _ school 
spelling lessons in half a year or a 
year less time than boys. 

Whether it is because girls have bet- 
ter verbal memories or because girls 
are more industrious when set to 
such a formal task as studying a 
spelling lesson, or whether the men- 
tal development of girls is quicker 
than that of boys of grammar school 
age, the investigators do not feel 
sure. 

The brightest and dullest children 
in all around work are generally the 
best and the poorest spellers re- 
spectively. 

Children of skilled workmen spell 
better than children of laborers, the 
Oakland tests showed. The chil- 
dren of clerks spell Letter than chil- 
dren of professional or business men, 
Children whose fathers are public 
officials (including policemen) spell 
better than all others. 

They went so far as to gather per- 
centages on the relation of spelling 
ability to the occupation children as- 
pire to. Girls who said they wanted 
to become housewives spell better 
than any other children. Children 
who want to be writers spell next 
best. (Editors say writers are 
ahominable spellers in ‘many cases. 
The writer had to look up the spell- 
ing of “abominable.”) Perhaps chil- 
dren who want to become writers 
forget their ambition. 

The children who want to enter 
husiness or the professions were far 
hetter spellers than those who want 
to enter trades or egriculture. Two 
cozen toys who want to be base- 


ball players are worse than any 
others. All of which indicates, say 
the investigators, that the occupa- 
tional choice of a _ child shows 
roughly what is his spelling effi- 
ciency. 

Children of Portuguese origin are 
poor spellers, those of Germanic 
and British origin are also not good 
spellers, and children of Italian par- 
entage are fine spellers, in Oakland. 
But no one language influence 1s to 
blame for the fact that children of 
foreign parentage average lower 
than native children, 

The conclusion they make in Oak- 
land is that teachers should study 
the varying individual conditions and 
environment which make some chil- 
dren good spellers and some childret: 
poor spellers. To this they add.—- 

“We should fortify with strong 
habits, dictionary habits in the upper 
grades, against all guessing.” 

Ten of the hardest words for pupils 
to spell in the eighth grade list in 
Boston are: Chauffeur, thermome- 
ter, auxiliary, feminine, miscellane- 
ous, extraordinary, secession, similar, 
lieutenant and nuisance. 

CAMBRIDGE. A State Univer- 
sity for Massachusetts was endorsed 
at the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation at Riverbank 
Court, Cambridge. 

Dr. F. W. Hamilton, formerly 
president of Tufts College, approved 
the university extension scheme by 
correspondence about to be tried in 
this State, but said it was only a 
palliative. His advocacy of a free 
university education for every young 
man and woman was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Rev. Walter Scott pleaded for rec- 
ognition of the right of every quali- 
fied citizen “to free college training, 
without inquisitorial examination into 
the state of his finances.” He pro- 
posed the formation of a University 
of New England, to be undertaken 
on the initiative of this State. 

He characterized it as discreditable 
in New England, with its traditions 
of culture, that a youth should be 
unable to get a university education 
because unprepared to pay a con- 
siderable tuition fee. Free scholar- 
ships, he said, render the recipient an 
object of charity. ‘‘Massachusetts is 
not in the forefront of higher edu- 
cation, but would be if she had a 
University of New England,” he as- 
serted. 

The Federation went on record 
as favoring a plan proposed by 
the State Board for certi- 
fication of teachers throughout the 
Commonwealth; as approving the 
principle that in graded schools not 
more than forty pupils should be in 
charge of one teacher, this number 
to be further reduced by gradual de- 
grees down to a reasonable limit; as 
advocating formation of special 
classes for subnormal and for ex- 
ceptionally bright children; as urg- 
ing school committees or superin- 
tendents to prepare for grade teach- 
ers lists of minimum requirements 

in order that each instructor may 
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know what is expected of her. A de- 
tailed and carefully prepared docu- 
ment on a proposed “mill-tax bill” 
was circulated by Melville A. Arnold, 
chairman of the Federation’s com- 
mittee on legislation. It was 
voted to favor the principle of equal- 
ization of taxes for the benefit of 
the poorer and more remote com- 
munities which Massachusetts stands 
almost alone among American states 
in never having recognized. 

Miss Katherine Dolbear, daughter 
of the late Professor Dolbear of 
Tufts College, gave some amusing 
experiences from her teaching in 
California. Superintendent George 
L. Farley of Brockton made a re- 
port on needed changes in school 
curricula, mostly in the direction of 
further democratization of educa- 
tion, on which recommendations 
three of the above resolutions were 
based. 

It was voted to extend the con- 
ratulations of the Federation to E. 

. Cogswell, lately secretary of the 
state teachers’ retirement fund, who 
has been promoted to be head of 
the workingmen’s compensation 
bureau. 

MEDWAY. There was a most en- 
joyable event for the members of 
the school committees of the towns 
of Medway, Holliston and Sherborn, 
representatives from the boards of 
selectmen of each town, and educa- 
tors, about twenty in all, in a banquet 
given them recently by the superin- 
tendent of schools, Carroll H. 
Drown, at the Quinobequin Inn. 

The post-prandial exercises con- 
sisted of addresses and impromptu 
remarks. Superintendent Drown 
briefly stated the object of the “get 
together,” and emphasized the need 
of school committees getting to- 
gether more often and giving far 
more consideration to the great 
problems of education, as well as to 
their more menial official duties. 
He also referred to some of the vital 
present-day problems which educa- 
tors and those having the responsi- 
bility of the schools must meet. He 
outlined a scheme of re-adjustment 
of the grade system and high school 
courses, which, he thinks, will better 
meet the present needs and give 
opportunities for more practical edu- 
cation. 

The company was honored in be- 
ing addressed by Mason S. Stone, 
state commissioner of education of 
Vermont. Superintendent A. O. Cas- 
well of Milford gave a short response 
to a toast referring to incidents in 
connection with his work in the 
Philippines, while Mr. Stone was 
general superintendent of education 
there. 


MEDFORD. Charles N. Jones, 
former State senator, has resigned 
as member of the school board after 
a service of thirty-five years. The 
teachers’ of the city all contributed 
to a testimonial, in gold, of their 
appreciation. 


SANDISFIELD. Harold C. Bales 
of Wilton, N. H., was selected as the 
school superintendent for the district 
comprising the towns of Sandisfield, 
Granville, Tolland and Southwick by 
the school committees of the four 
towns. The new superintendent will 
succeed Josiah S. McCann. His sal- 
ary for the first year will be $1,500. 
Mr. Bales is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College. He was an_in- 
structor in mathematics in the Con- 
cord (N. H.) high school from 1909 
to 1912. From September, 1912, to 


June, 1914, Mr. Bales was principal 
of the Dalton High School. Since 
1914 he has been a graduate student 
and assistant in mathematics at the 
Massachusetts agricultural college. 
His work at Amherst has been along 
lines of agricultural education with 
special emphasis on the supervision 
of rural schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

ERIE. The school board presen ! 
to the electorate of Erie a proposi- 
tion to increase the bonded debt of 
the school district by $1,000,000. A 
systematic, well-directed effort was 
made in the way of enlightening all 
the people on the subject —@ 
articles published in the papers. The 
subject was very fully discussed and 
reasons given for the action of the 
Board. Every phase of the loan was 
explained, conditions were definitely 
detailed and every possible question 
or objection that could be raised was 
fully and frankly met. As the result 
of this action, the loan carried by a 
very large majority. 

TIOGA COUNTY. County Super- 
intendent E. A. Reton has issued the 
first number of the Tioga County 
School Journal. It is a four-paged 
paper, packed full of helpful matter 
for every teacher. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA, 
NORMAN. Dr. Walter L. Cap- 


shaw, for seven years professor of 
anatomy at the University of Okla- 
homa, died suddenly of pneumonia 
Christmas morning. He was a grad- 
uate of St. Louis University and in- 
tended. studying in the East while 
on sabbatic leave this year, but was 
prevented by ill health, He was 
twenty-nine years old and leaves a 
wife and two children. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA 


GARY. At the request of the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
Superintendent William Wirt, of the 
Gary public schools, has designated 
two periods for the benefit of those 
who wish to visit the Gary schools 
en route to or from the convention 
of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, to 
be held in Minneapolis, January 20, 
21 and 22, 1916. Mr. Wirt says: “The 
public schools of Gary will be 
pleased to receive visitors Januar 
18 and 19 and January 24 to 29, 1916, 
to accommodate persons attending 
the meeting in Minneapolis.” 

Gary is about thirty-seven miles 
east of Chicago and may be reached 
via Baltimore & Ohio or Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. There is also hourly 
connection by electric from Chicago. 

It is announced from New York 
City that William Wirt, originator 
of the Gary system and superinten- 
dent of schools here, is tv continue 
for another year as adviser to the 
New York Board of Education. 

LAPORTE. Arthur Deamer, for 
ten years superintendent of the La- 
porte public schools, has _ been 
elected superintendent of the public 
schools at Fargo, North Dakota. 


TERRE HAUTE. Vocational 


Education was the theme in the dis- 
cussions incident to the dedication 
of the new vocational building of the 
Indiana State Normal School, Janu- 
ary 6. Governor W. N. Ferris of 
Michigan was the principal speaker. 
The forty-sixth anniversary of the 
founding of the normal school was 
celebrated in connection with the 
dedication. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Arithmetic will be 
supplemented by instruction in anti- 
gambling, if some of the Chicago 
school trustees have their way. They 
believe that if a boy is taught how to 
handle the financial situations inci- 
dent ~ a game of craps or a hand 
at poker, he ought to be warned 
simultaneously that the path of the 
amateur gambler leads to  bank- 
ruptcy. 

John W. Eckhart, chairman of the 
special committee appointed to clean 
up the neighborhoods surrounding 
schools, expects to bring a recom- 
mendation before the board asking 
authority to employ special investi- 
gators to gather evidence on the 
places of iniquity which he asserts 
abound in school neighborhoods. 

Another recommendation may re- 
sult in instruction in avoiding the 
pitfalls of youth. 

“The boys and girls in our schools 
ought to be warned against dangers 
that surround the schools,” says Mr. 
Eckhart. “They are not taught to 
keep away from vicious poolrooms, 
from ice cream parlors where 
gambling is permitted, and from 
the other dens of vice. Two bad 
boys in a poolroom can demoralize a 
haif hundred good boys. 

“If the board of education cam 
present good evidence to the city 
officials I believe it will have no diffi- 
culty in cleaning up school neighbor- 
hoods.” 

“I believe we ought to have a 
non-sectarian Sunday School in our 
schools,” said Mr. Loeb, president 
of the board. “We ought to teach 
ethics. We ought to teach right liv- 
ing. We ought to make boys and 
girls understand that many courses 
before them lead only to grief or 
crime or shiftlessness.” 

The University of Chicago, which 
is about to celebrate its twenty-fith 
anniversary, really began its career 
in 1891 when the faculty was organ- 
ized, rather than in 1892, when, on 
October 1, it opened its doors to 
students. The University authorities 
have already taken preliminary steps 
for a proper celebration of this 
quarter-centennial. A committee of 
arrangements consisting of thirty-five 
members has been appointed, in- 
cluding representatives of the Board 
of Trustees, of the Faculties, of the 
alumni and of students in residence. 
Numerous sub-committees are en- 
gaged upon the details of the cele- 
bration, which will take place June 
9-13, 1916. 

A noteworthy feature of the 
quarter-centennial celebration _ will 
be the dedication of Ida Noyes Hall, 
the $500,000 clubhouse and gym- 
nasium for women. 


At the ninety-seventh convocation 
of the University of Chicago 
in addition to a very large num- 
ber of Illinoisian graduates there 
will be others from Alabama (2), 
Washington, D. C. (1), Indiana (5), 
Iowa (2), Kansas (2), Kentucky (1), 
Massachusetts (1), Michigan (3), 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


Increased School Enrollment Means 


More Free Text Books 
More Expense to the Taxpayer 


The Greater the Service from your books the Less often 
you need to replenish them. 


The Holden Book Covers and Repairing Materials 


Increase the Lives of your boos and keep them 


clean, neat and san.tary. 


The Holden 


SPRINGFIELD, 


Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


innesota (4), Mississippi (1), Mis- 
po (4), Nebraska (1), North Da- 
kota (2), Ohio (5), Oklahoma (1), 
Pennsylvania 
Texas (1), Japan 
(2), Russia (1). 


NEBRASKA. 


NORTH PLATTE. A junior ligh 
school building will be erected at 
North Platte during the coming 
year, the citizens having authorized 
an issue of $50,000 in bonds for that 
purpose at a special election. this 
week. This building will contain all 
of the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades of the city. It. will be the 
first building erected in the state 
for this kind of a school. 


(1), Philippines 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


FRESNO. Should a child answer 
his teacher with “Yes” and “No,” or 
should his reply be, “Yes ma’am—No 
ma’am” or “Yes sir,”"—“No sir”? 

This question occupied over an 
hour’s time in a recent meeting of 
the Board of Education. The motion 
was passed that Superintendent Starr 
instruct the teachers that “Sir” and 
“Ma’am” should be used. Many of 
the teachers had _ instructed their 
pupils to say the plain “Yes” and 

At the first state convention of high 
school principals ever held in Cali- 
fornia, which met here last month, 
Will C. Wood, State Commissioner of 
Secondary Education, acted as chair- 
man. and in his address he said of 
the high school fraternity problem:— 

“It is most important that false 
standards should not be fostered in 
the schools. High school fraterni- 
ties existed only in defiance of law, 
and young and impressionable minds 
should not be given such ideals. 
Scholarship is lowered by member- 
ships in these organizations. 

“Fraternities in high schools do 
not teach self-reliance, and the youth 
is likely to depend upon ‘pull’ in- 
stead of upon enterprise. The fra- 
ternities exist because the parents are 
willing that they should exist. To 
break them up, the first appeal should 


(1), Tennessee 


be to parents 
boards.” 


SAN FRANCISCO. Results of two 
years’ experience with a system of 
“individual instruction” with 500 
pupils at the San Francisco State 
Normal school were announced by 
Frederic Burke, president, in a 
monograph, advocating its substitu- 
tion in public schools for the pres- 
ent class or “lock step” system, 
upon which he laid the blame, 
largely, “for the army of life’s mis- 
fits.” 

“There is no reason,” Mr. Burke 
concluded, “why there should not be 
one combined movement to uproot 
from the schools the lock step syste: 
which has sapped the strength and 
vitiated the efficiency of our schools, 
which has driven half the pupils out 
of the schools without an adequate 
education and which now is resv-‘is- 
ible, very largely at least, fc 1€ 
army of life’s ‘misfits.’ ” 

The conclusions drawn from the 
data, included in the sixty-nine page 
monograph, set forth that under the 
individual system practically all 
pupils would finish school before the 
ages at which they now seek to leave, 
“thus dissipating the appalling fact 
that sixty per cent. or more of the 
youth of the land enter upon world 
life without equipment of at least an 
elementary schooling.” 

1. The usual eight grades will be 
completed by the slowest pupils in rot 
more than seven years and by the 
fastest in not more than five years. 

2. The individual system must in 
principle and does in fact give a 
thoroughness and efficiency to every 
pupil quite beyond any possibility of 
the lock step schooling. 

Other conclusions dwelt upon the 
reduced cost because of the elimina- 
tion of waste and “repeaters,” the re- 
duction of the number of pupils to 
each teacher for the same reasons 
and the greater adaptability of the 
system to the varied needs of chil- 
dren. 

“Under the class system,” Mr. 
Burke said, “not only must pupils 
keep in lock step with one another, 
but also each pupil must make even 
progress in the: six to ten subjects 
he may be studying at one time: — If 
he keeps well the step in reading, 
geography, etc., but fails in arithme- 


and not to the 


tic, he is forced to ‘repeat’ and must 
retrace his steps not only in the sub- 
ject in which he failed, but also in 
those in which he succeeded. It 
looks inhuman—it is inhuman.” 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. Preparedness 
and a military program for the 
schools found little sympathy at the 
hands of speakers before the Utah 
Educ ional Association, which held 
its annual meeting here last month. 
Peace was the desire of the speakers, 
and preparing for war was not their 
idea of ensuring peace. 

Against his expressed wishes, 
State Superintendent E. G., Gowans 
was elected president of the associa- 
tion. 

D. C. Jensen of Brigham was 
elected vice-president. Professor 
Howard R. Driggs of ithe University 
of Utah, retiring president, and P, D, 
Jensen of Ephraim were elected 
trustees. 

The association made provision to 
enlarge the scope of its work next 
year by a greater degree of speciali- 
zation, in that it was decided to in- 
corporate three additional sections 
for sectional discussions next year. 
Thesé sections are in home _ eco- 
nomics, English and history. 

Superintendent C. H. Skidmore of 
the Granite District so destroyed the 
widely circulated report that Utah 
spent eighty-eight per cent. of its 
total tax receipts on education that 
the association embodied his conten- 


tion in its resolutions. Mr. Skid- 


Winter and Spring Civil Service 
Examinations 


All teachers should try the U. S. 
Government examinations to be held 
throughout the entire country during 
the Winter and Spring. The posi- 
tions to be filled pay from $600 to 
$1500; have short hours and annual 
vacations, with full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 


E. 221, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the posi- 


tions available, and giving many 


sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 
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more said it was forty-four per cent., 
not eighty-eight. 

The resolutions adopted by the as- 
sociation follow:— 

“Be it resolved that the Utah Edu- 
cational Association affirms its ap- 
proval of the American School Peace 
League, the organization of peace 
leagues among pupils, the ob- 
servance of peace day, May 18, and 
the dissemination of literature bear- 
ing on international relations. The 
association views with  satisfactiahn 
the efforts made by the American 
Peace League to secure the co- 
operation of teachers in other 
countries, and hopes that in the 
future similar school peace leagues 
may become active forces in the edu- 
cational systems of the different 
countries of the world. 

“Whereas a false impression is wide 
spread that eighty-eight per cent. of 
the revenue of the state is expended 
for educational purposes, and, 

“Whereas such impression is re- 
sulting in grave injury to the schools 
of ‘the state, therefore, 

“Be it resolved, that each member 
of this association act as a committee 
of one to do all in his or her power 
to correct this impression, and, 
furthermore, that the report of the 
special committee on taxation which 
has been adopted by this convention 
be printed and given as wide circula- 
tion as possible.” 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


IDAHO. 


The Idaho State 
Teachers’ Association, which met in 
Boise December 28 and 29, pre- 
sented some unique features. There 
were the usual general and sectional 
meetings, also a meeting of the Edu- 
cational Council, but, instead of de- 
voting all of the time of the general 
sessions to the usual purposes, one 
afternoon was given over to the sub- 
ject, “Educational Progress in 
Idaho.” 

Superintendent Walter R. Siders 
of Pocatello, chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, had sent a citcular 
letter to all the county and ‘city 
superintendents in the state asking 
them to report on any educational 
experiments or achievements which 
were worthy of note. A large num- 


BOISE. 


ber of replies were received. From 
these replies the Executive Com- 
mitte seiected such things as would 
show the new educational features 
in the state. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed were: Rural School Libra- 
ries, Hot Lunches in Rural Schools, 


Centre Work in Rural 
The Six-Three-Three Plan, 

Cottages, One-Hour Study 
Recitation Plan for High Schools, 
4 Free School Lyceum Course, 
Junior Civic Leagues and School 
Orchestra and Band. 

A number of Idaho city schools 
are wsing one hour for a combined 
study recitation. The recitation 
comes first, and from twenty to thirty 
minutes of the hour are utilized for 
supervised study. The Free School 
Lyceum Course is in operation in 
Twin Falls County, and the course 
offers lectures, readers, musicians, 
demonstrators of agricultural, house- 
hold and vocational work. The 
community desiring the services of 
any of the persons scheduled for this 
lyceum work notifies the county 
superintendent at Twin Falls, who 
sends out the desired talent at no 
cost to the community other than 


Community 
s, 
Teachers’ 


the expense necessary to take them 
to the appointed place and back 
home. Most of the trips are made 
in automobiles at small expense. 

The schools at Buhl have a large 
number of country pupils during the 
noon hour. School band and school 
orchestra practice uses part of this 
time, a children’s story hour is main- 
tained and illustrated lantern lectures 
are given. Also pupils who have 
extra work to make up are drilled 
during this noon hour instead of 
after school. The plan is proving 
very successful. 

One evening was given over to a 
symposium on the Idaho School 
System. The president of the State 
Board of Education, the Commis- 
sioner of Education, the State Super- 
intendent, the head of each state 
school, a county superintendent, a 
city superintendent, a high school 
principal, a teacher and a_ school 
trustee were each on the program to 
present the phase of Idaho school 
work which he represented. This was 
one of the most interesting pro- 
grams of the session, giving, as it 
did, a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
educational system of the state. 

Superintendent Siders presented to 
the Educational Council the subject 
of “Home-Made Survey as an Aid 
to Local Progress.” - The principles 
governing surveys were discussed, 
anu the objective standards now 
available in education were cited as 
a means which might be used by 
local school people wherewith to 
test and compare their schools with 
school conditions elsewhere. 


OREGON, 

MEDFORD. At the annual State 
Teachers’ Association meeting here, 
the last week in December, the con- 
stitution, as reported by the com- 
mittee that has had it in preparation 
during the past year, was adopted. 
It effects a merger of the eastern 
and western divisions of the state 
association, 

The purpose is to place the organ- 
‘zation in better working condition 
and in closer touch with interesting 
prokiems regularly arising in educa- 
tional activities, and it is believed 
that, under the combined stre ngth 
the :wo organizations miciged int» 
One, this general desideratum may be 
reached with more substantial re- 
sults. 

The new body will have a central 
council composed of representatives 
from all of the various educational 
institutions and organizations in the 
state that hold regular meetings. This 
will be the governing body. It will 
also provide for the establishment of 
an educational journal, the policy of 
which shall at all times be controlled 
by the executive committee. 

H. H. Herdman presided at the 
meeting, and proved a great one for 
the association. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPOKANE. Speaking of surveys, 
Superintendent Watson isays:— 
The need of a scale of measitte- 


ment of the output of our schodols’ is * 


not a new discovery. Tt. has “éx- 
pressed itself as *%urveys. 
These, for the most paff, “ate ¢6n- 
ducted by persons of recognized 
standing as educators. They visit 
the city to be investigated, consult 
with the officials and agents of its 
schools, inspect records and reports, 
examine courses of study and note 


procedure in classes. They study 
the organization of the system. and 
apply accepted standards to deter- 
mining what in it is good, what not. 
They report their findings, both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable, and make 
recommendations. Findings and 
recommendations alike are based 
upon personal investigations within 
the system of schools. Whether the 
report proves creditable to the sys- 
tem depends upon the completeness 
of their observations and upon their 
standards of judgment. So far as 
Mr. Watson is aware, no survey has 
yet tried seriously to determine in 
intelligible terms tor any community 
to what degree its schools satisfy the 
demand for upright and intelligent 
citizenship composed of law-abiding, 


self-respecting, self-supporting men 
and women; to what degree the 
schools afford every individual of 


school age the means whereby he or 
she may discover the pursuit for 
which either is best fitted, that which 
will supply the best opportunity for 
using native talents and will give the 
requisite preliminary training. 


But the fact that this field of in- 
vestigation is a most difficult field 
should not prevent attempts at in- 
vestigation. It, however, is the duty 


of every school system, instead of 
invoking spasmodic survey by a spe- 
cial committee from time to time, to 
maintain a progressive and continu- 
ous “check” upon its effectiveness. 
There should be self-survey. We have 
for several years, through the co- 
operation of principals and teachers, 
conducted a “check” upon the Spo- 
kaneschools. Attention is drawn tothe 
brief outline of the plan and to some 
of the resvlts attained. Our self- 
survey comprises the considerations 
determming progress, non-promo- 


tions, persistency in attendance at 
school, ascertaining the causes and 
extent of quitting school and the 


census of our schools. 

One of the determinants as to the 
success of a school or a school sys- 
tem consists of persistence in atten- 
dance. Assuming educative material 
and educational methods to be of the 


right kind, assuming also that the 
pupil attacks the material with rea- 
sonable vigor, the longer the pupil 


can be held in school, and the more 
nearly he approaches completing a 
prescribed course, the better for the 
individual and the community. More- 
over, the degree of persistence in at- 
tendance forms one of the surest in- 
dicators of the fitness of the educa- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WI 
SHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St., Boston. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexes. 
. Bor catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. Cc Boyden. M. A. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit 
man, Principal. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies °°%"°" 


Mew York, N.Y , 156 Fifth Ave. 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles. Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Agency °9YE 


Recommends Only 


Telephone 253-6 


No Advance Charges 


tional material and methods. In- 
vestigations by Professor Thorndyke 
and others apparently proye that 
economic conditions have little to 
do with persistence in attendance. 
Teaching Thrift 

The interesting subject of thrift- 
teaching methods will be taken up, 
according to the following announce- 
ment from the National Education 
Association office:— 

At our Oakland meeting, S. W. 
Straus, of Chicago, President of the 
American Society for Thrift, made 
a proposition to the Association in 
which he offered to finance the ex- 

enses of a committee if one should 
Se appointed to study the methods 
by which instruction in thrift might 
be introduced into the public schools. 
He also offered to furnish funds 
which could be used for prize-essay 
contests on the subject of thrift. 
This offer was accepted by the Na- 
tional Education Association and a 
committee was authorized to be ap- 
pointed by the president of the Na- 
tional Council of Education. 

In discussing the question of the 
essay contest with Mr. Straus, it was 
decided to conduct two, one of which 
should be open to school children 
and one to adults. The contest for 
adults will be managed entirely from 
this office, but it was thought best 
to manage the contest for children 
under the following conditions:—_ 

Each county superintendent will 
be asked to endeavor to secure a 
contest in each school within the 
county outside of cities of four 
thousand population. That figure 
was chosen because of the fact that 
it is the basis for the directory is- 
sued by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. We shall en- 
deavor to have each school select the 
three best essays that are presented. 
using any system in the selection 
which the teacher desires. The three 
best essays from each school will 
be sent to the county school com- 
missioner, who, in turn, will, by any 
method he sees fit, select the fiye 
best essays from the schools of the 
county and send them to the state 
superintendent. At the same time 
there would be conducted in each 
city system of four thousand popu- 
lation or more a similar contest un- 
der the direction of the superinten- 
dent of schools. Superintendents of 
cities of less than ten thousand popu- 
lation will send one essay to the state 
superintendent; superintendents of 
cities with a population between ten 
and fifty thousand will send two es- 
says to the state superintendent; 
superintendents of cities of from fifty 
to one hundred thousand population 
will send three essays to the state 
superintendent; superintendents of 
cities of over one hundred thousand 
population will send four essays and 
one additional essay for each addi- 


tional one hundred thousand popu- 
lation. 

The state superintendent will use 
any method he desires in determining 
the best essays from his state, and 
will send the ten best essays from 
his state to our office. We, in turn, 
will have these essays rated and the 
prizes awarded accordingly. 

These essays are to be on the ven- 
eral subject of Thrift, the idea being 
to draw out the children’s ideas on 
the subject without any suggestion 
as to methods by which the same 
should be treated. Essays will be 
limited to one thousand words. All 
essays sent to the state superinten- 
dent must be in sets of three each 
and type-written. To the writer of 
the best essay a prize of one hundred 


dollars will be awarded; to the writer - 


of the second best, a prize of fifty 
dollars; to the writers of the third 
and fourth best, prizes of twenty-five 
dollars each; to the writers of the 
fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth 
best, ten dollars each. 


We realize that this method of 
handling the contest will cause the 
superintendents, city and county and 
state, some extra work, but we be- 
lieve that it will be worth this effort 
to secure a_ nation-wide interest 
among the boys and girls of our pub- 
lic schools in the subject of thrift. 

The contest will close, so far as the 
writing of essays is concerned, Febru- 
ary 1. The county and city superin- 
tendents should fix a time for receiv- 
ing the essays from the several 
teachers. It might be well to allow 
the month of February for that por- 
tion of the work. The month of 
March can be given to the county 
and city superintendents for their 
work, all essays to be in the hands 
of the state superintendents the first 
of April. The month of April will 
be given to the state superintendents 
for their examination, the essays 
from each state to be sent to this 
office by the first of May. The 
month of May will be used by this 
office for its work, so that announce- 
ment concerning the prize winner 
can be made before the close of the 
schools, 


From our experience with the 
prize essay contest last year on the 
subject of religious education in the 
public schools, we are sure that this 
outline is feasible, and we trust that 
it will meet with the approval of all 
the superintendents of the country. 

In addition to the contest for 
school children, prizes are offered 
for the three best essays presented 
by adults on the subject of Thrift— 
with an outline of a method by which 
the principles of thrift may be taught 
in our public schools. The first nrize 
will be $750, the second prize $250, 
and the third prize $100. 

Persons intending to compete: for 
these prizes should notify the secre- 
tary of the National Education As- 
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sociation of their intention not later 
than January 1, 1916. The essays must 
be in the possession of the secretary 
not later than March 1, 1916. The es- 
Says must not exceed five thousand 
words and six type-written copies 
must be presented. February 1, a 
number will be sent to each entrant, 
and the essay will be entered under 
that number. 

President Robert J. Aley, of the 
National Council of Education, has 
appointed the following committee 
on Thrift Education: Arthur 
Chamberlain, secretary, California 
Council of Education, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Robert H. Wilson, state super- 


intendent of public instruction, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; J. 
A. Bexell, dean, School of 


Commerce, Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon; John D. 
Shoop, superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, Ill.; S. W. Straus, presi- 
dent, American Society for Thrift, 
Chicago, Ill.; Henry R. Daniel, sec- 
retary, American Society for Thrift, 
Chicago, Ill.; Milo H. Stuart, princi- 
pal, Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Kate Devereux 
Blake, principal, Public School No. 
6, Manhattan, N. Y.; C. H. Demp- 
sey, superintendent of schools, 
Haverhill, Mass. 


>. 
The Week in Review 


(Continued from page 45.) 


as well have been framed in Berlin. 
A FRENCH CONCESSION. 


The representations made by the 
United States against the recent 
forcible removal of Germans from 
American ships on the high seas by 
the French cruiser Descartes have 
proved eftective; and the French 
Government has ordered their im- 
mediate release. They were taken 
for detention to Fort de France, 
Martinique, and have been turned 
over to the American consul there. 
This ends, promptly and _satisfac- 
torily, an incident which might have 
occasioned just resentment. As was 
indicated in\ this column at the time, 
the action of the French cruiser was 
in direct contravention of the prin- 
ciple definitely established in the 
Trent case. It was then the United 
States which acted rashly and was 
obliged to reconsider its action. Ob- 
viously, it could not allow a prin- 
ciple which it then reluctantly con- 
ceded to be violated now without 
protest. 

THE KAISER’S THROAT. 


There are, naturally enough, con- 
flicting reports as to the seriousness 
of the throat malady from which the 
Kaiser is suffering. On the one 
hand, the official policy is to preserve 
secrecy, or to say as little as pos- 
sible. On the other hand—partly be- 
case of this official reticence—there 
is a disposition, in some quarters, to 
represent the case as very serious. 
It was officially admitted, a few days 
before Christmas, that the Kaiser 
was suffering from “a slight indispo- 
sition” which would make it neces- 
sary for him to remain indoors for 
a aes days. Since then, little has 
been heard from him, officially. But 
this indisposition, slight or other- 
wise, kept him from going to War- 
saw or to Constantinople. Now it. 1s 
reported that the real trouble, which 
is a recurrence of previous attacks, 
is cancer of the throat, and that the 
Kaiser must either make up his mind 
to complete removal of the larynx 
or be stifled by the growth. 
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United States Burzau of Education 
Bulletins 


The bulletins of the United States] 


Bureau of Education for the year 
1915 are listed below. Any may be 
obtained free of charge from the 
Bureau, at Washington, D. C. 


No. 1. Cocking in the vocational 
school. Iris P. O’Leary. 

No. 2. Monthly record of current 
educational publications, January, 
1915. 


No. 3. Monthly record of cur- 
rent educational publications, Febru- 
ary, 1915, 

No. 4. The health of school -chil- 
dren. W.,H. Heck. 

No. 5. Organization of State de- 
partments of education. A. C. Mona- 
han. 

No. 6. A study of colleges and 
high schools. 

No. 7. Accredited secomdary 
schools in the United States. Sam- 
ue! P. Capen. 

No. 8, Present status of the honor 
system in colleges and universities. 
Bird T. Baldwin. 

No. 9. Monthly. record of cur- 
een educational publications, March, 
1915. 

‘No. 10. Monthly record of cur- 
ee educational publications, April, 

No. 11. A statistical study of the 
public-school systems of the south- 
ern Appalachian Mountains. Nor- 
man Frost. 

No. 12. History of public-school 
education in Alabama. Stephen 
Weeks. 

No. 13. The schoolhouse as the 


“polling place. E. J. Ward. 


No- 14-- Monthly récord<of current 
educational publications, May, 1915. 

No..15. Monthly record cur- 
rent educational publications.  In- 
dex, February, 1914-January, “1915. 

No..16. Monthly record of cutrent 
educational! publications, June, 1915. 

No. 17. Civic. education in ele- 
mentary schools as illustrated’ 
Indianapolis. A. W. Dunr: 

No. 18. Legal edtication in Great 
Britain. H.-S. Richards. 

No. 19. Statistics _of* agricultural, 
manual training and — industrial 
schools, 1913-14. 

No. -20.. The rural school system 
of Minnesota. H, W- Foght. 

No. 21. Schoolhouse sanitation. 
William A. Cook. : 

No. 22. State versus local control 
of elementary education. T. .L. 
MacDowell. 

No. 23. The teaching of com- 
munity civics. 

No. 24. Adjustment between kin- 
dergarten and first grade. Luella A. 
Palmer. 
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Educational Association Officers 

West-Central Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association: Superintendent Wil- 
son Tout, North Platte, president; 
Superintendent J. A. True, Cozad, 
vice-president: Superintendent Ail- 
een Gantt, Lincoln County, secre- 
tary; Superintendent F. I. Smith, 
Sutherland, treasurer. 

Michigan State Federation of 
Teachers’ Clubs: President, Mrs. 
Lou I. Sigler, Grand Rapids; first 
vice-president, Edwin L. Miller, 
Detroit; second vice-president, 
Miss Syra Smith, Jackson; third 
vice-president, Grant Gordon, De- 
troit; treasurer, Louis Jocelyn, 
Ann Arbor; directors, Principal 
Warner of Saginaw and Miss 
Fyan of Port Huron. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ONLY 


\ 
DECEMBER brings more calis than usual for September vacancies, 14 high schoo) 
. positions and 4 college openings coming in two successive days. Also 
immeuiate vacancies are many, vi high scheo) places, 4 principalships and one 
(mex position within 3 weeks, with constant calls fer grade teachers both 
in ew York and in surround- R a corresponding number of applica- 
ing States. January always Ri NGS tions, and teachers just graduating from 
normal schools, or wishing to change position n »w need not lack opportunity. Teachers free at 
the holidays oftensecure better positions than wou!d be possiMe in the competition CALLS 
later inthe year. Do not delay registering if you are interest d in these constant ® 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y.- 


is suggested by our own observations of thirty IT TELLS KOW. — 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicego, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


gt 


TwPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° 
Recommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN .* : TEACHERS’ AGENC Schools. and Families, 


WN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors and Gov- 
292.09. REIGN. of instruction; recommends good Schools to parerts Call on 
or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachere and bas filled ft un- 


} dreds of high grade positions (up to 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. E+stab- 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8, Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted tor aepartment work in 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schooleand Collegee in Penn- 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approve ( sya- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $70 to $90 per month For further 
information‘address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Trust Building. Harrisiure, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and A tlarite 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for superior 
por neg We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 8653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
2 Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 
HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Now 
JAMES LEE LOVE, Director ° 120 Tremont Street, Boston Mass. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephibne. Manager. 


6 Beacon St. 
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The International Novice Championship 


‘Typewriter Contest 
At the Annual Business Show at the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory, New York, October 25, 1915, 
| WAS WON BY 


Miss Hortense S. Stollnitz 

Operating a Model 10 
Remington 

Miss Stollnitz wrote 114 words per minute net for fifteen minutes, a 

world’s record for novices in International Championship Contests 
“This novice event is open only to those who have never used a typewriter previous to September, 1914. It is therefore 
the one event that gives a real indication of the machine’s part in the development of speed in typewriting. 

The question of typewriter meritis not determined by what the exceptional operator of exceptional trainimg can 


‘do, but by what the average operator can do. 
And the best answer to this question, afforded by any speed contest, is, what can the novice do?—for the novice 


‘stage ig the stage through which all operators must 


pass. 
By this test the Remington has proved itself to be THE operator’s machine—the machine which enables the 
wperator to do the most and the best work from the very outset, and ever after, 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(incorporated) 
A New York and Everywhere 
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Increase You 

| Your Salary 
Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 


and grammar school teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our as 


NORMAL TRAINING COURS 


Many High Schools throughout the country 
are ya installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having Po a 
hard work to find them. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. | Let the T. C. U. Pay the Bill 


Itisso easy for an accident to happen—a little ice 
on the street, a slip, a turned ankle—and a doctor's 
bill and a week or two of enforced idleness without a 


Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into “secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and }|_ salary. 


In one high school last winter three teachers were 
laid up with sprained ankles as a result of slipping on 
the ice. 

And this is the simplest and least expensive ac- 
cident that might happen. There are hundreds of 
ways by which even the most careful may suffer loss 
of time and salary, with greatly increased expenses. 

Also Pays for Sickness and Quarantine. 

Not ortly does the T. C. U. pay loss by accident, 

Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. but also forloss of time by Sickness and Quarantine. 

; A few cents a day will afford complete protection 

Walter Leroy Smith, President against these three dread contingencies, that rob so 

many teachers of their savings and their peace of 

$56 Pleasant Street, Maiden, Mass. mind. Write for a copy of our free booklet that tells 
We alse offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- the whole story. 


raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries. oat CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


140 T.C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 


enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
fer tangible usefulness, 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


Malden Commercial School 
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